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PREFACE 
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This  report  documents  the  results  of  s  two  year  effort  to 
develop  techniques  for  Built-In  Test  (BIT)  verification*  The 
objective  of  the  contract  was  to  develop  specifications  and 
technical  details  for  practical  verification  methodologies 
for  the  accurate  and  economical  test  and  demonstration  of 
built-in  test.  This  included  both  Test  3/stem  Verification 
(TSV) ,  to  verify  that  BIT  is  designed  to  meet  its  performance 
requirements,  and  Test  System  Condition  Assessment  (TSCA) ,  to 
verify  during  operation  that  BIT  is  performing  as  designed. 
Current  test  system  verification  methodologies  have  proven  to 
be  inadequate  and  costly  for  effective  evaluation  of  BIT 
capability.  As  a  consequence,  these  factors  have  contributed 
to  questionable  BIT  performance  in  the  field. 

This  contract  has  addressed  potential  improvements  in  TSV 

techniques,  to  provide  the  designer  with  better  tools  to 
design  and  integrate  BIT  into  a  system.  it  has  also 
addressed  development  of  TSCA  techniques,  to  provide 
assurance  to  operators  and  maintenance  personnel  that  the  BIT 
is  operating  correctly. 

Task  1  investigated  current  military  electronic  design 
technology  and  projected  trends  for  the  near  future  to 
determine  their  impact  on  BIT  design.  The  following  design 
trends  were  examined  to  determine  their  impact  on  BIT  design: 

Computer-Aided  Engineering 
Artificial  Intelligence 
Modular  Avionics  Packaging 
Pave  Pillar 
Integrated  Diagnostics 
Architectures 
Data  Buses 
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General  trends  in  electronic  component  technology  were  also 
examined,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Very  High  Speed 
Integrated  Circuits  (VHSIC) .  The  conclusions  of  this  task 
were  that  no  radical  changes  in  technology  would  occur  before 
1990,  and  that  the  current  trends  toward  increased  integrated 
circuit  functional .ty  and  increased  performance  would 
continue.  As  integrated  circuit  technology  advances  result 
in  increased  performance  capabilities,  the  requirement  for 
advanced  BIT  design  at  the  integrated  circuit  level  should 
result  in  more  effective  BIT.  One  possible  result  could  be 
development  of  BIT  chip  sets  incorporating  some  smart  BIT 
concepts . 

Task  2  surveyed  current  and  proposed  TSV/TSCA  techniques  by 
reviewing  literature  and  making  personal  contacts  in 

industry,  military  and  academia.  The  following  techniques 
were  identified: 

TEST  SYSTEM  VERIFICATION 

Figures  of  Merit 

Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis 

Simulation 

Statistical 

TEST  SYSTEM  CONDITION  ASSESSMENT 
Self-Checking  Circuits 
Fault  Insertion 

Descriptions  of  these  techniques  were  prepared  and  are 
included  in  the  report.  Within  each  of  these  categories, 
specific  implementations  are  numerous  and  vary  greatly.  This 
indicates  a  need  for  standardized  effective  verification 
techniques . 

In  Task  3 ,  potential  improvements  to  the  techniques 

identified  in  Task  2  were  investigated.  TSV  improvements 
assessed  included  candidates  for  new  figures  of  merit,  use  of 
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test  repetition  methods  for  assessing  intermittent  faults, 
extensions  to  failure  modes  and  effects  analysis  methods  and 
advanced  simulation  concepts.  The  investigation  of  TSCA 
improvements  led  to  the  development  of  a  new  concept, 
Overlapping  BIT,  which  is  described  in  section  7.1. 

Task  4  consisted  of  the  evaluation  of  techniques  and 
potential  improvements.  An  initial  filter  screened  out 
techniques  that  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  being 
practical,  economical  and  accurate.  The  primary  reasons  for 
elimination  at  this  stage  were  very  limited  applicability  or 
high  complexity.  The  remaining  techniques  were  evaluated 
against  several  criteria,  some  of  which  were  qualitative  and 
some  which  were  quantitative.  The  evaluation  resulted  in 
three  techniques  being  selected  as  the  most  promising 
candidates  for  improvement.  These  were  behavioral  simulation 
for  TSV,  and  overlapping  BIT  and  fault  insertion  for  TSCA. 

Task  5  involved  further  development  of  the  techniques 
selected  during  the  evaluation  task.  Behavioral  level 
simulation  was  developed  for  TSV,  with  overlapping  BIT  and 
fault  insertion  developed  for  TSCA.  After  this  additional 
development,  these  techniques  continued  to  show  promise  for 
developing  into  effective  verification  capabilities. 

Investigation  into  the  use  of  behavioral  level  simulation  for 
TSV  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  technique  shows  promise 
but  is  not  ready  today.  Improvements  in  simulation  software 
and  in  fault  modeling,  plus  increased  availabilty  of  powerful 
computers,  will  be  necessary  before  simulation  use  for  TSV  in 
complex,  modern  systems  can  be  practical  on  a  fairly 
universal  basis.  Most  of  the  necessary  improvements  will 
evolve  naturally  over  the  next  3-5  years,  but  some  stimulus 
is  necessary  in  the  areas  of  concurrent  fault  simulation  and 
the  relationship  of  functional  fault  models  to  physical 


faults.  A  specification  for  recommended  futher  development 
in  this  area  was  written  as  part  of  Task  5. 

The  TSCA  techniques,  overlapping  BIT  and  fault  insertion,  are 
applicable  in  their  currant  form  now.  For  each  technique,  a 
control  system  architecture  was  developed,  and  requirements 
and  limitations  were  identified.  For  overlapping  BIT, 
several  applications  (to  data  buses,  memories,  analog 
interfaces  and  Hamming  code  extensions)  were  identified  and 
explored  and  a  specification  for  its  use  was  developed.  For 
fault  insertion,  a  new  device  to  insert  faults  was  developed. 
This  device  uses  less  hardware  and  permits  insertion  of  a 
greater  variety  of  faults  than  other  devices  found  in  the 
literature.  A  number  of  fault  insertion  output  processing 
concepts  were  documented,  along  with  their  relative  strengths 
in  different  application  contexts.  Also,  since  overlapping 
BIT  and  fault  insertion  are  applicable  in  different 
situations  and  they  have  different  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
guidelines  for  their  use  were  developed. 

An  additional  noteworthy  finding  of  this  study  was  that 
agreement  on  standardization  of  methodologies  is  at  least  as 
necessary  as  finding  better  techniques.  Standardization 
would  eliminate  use  of  the  ad  hoc  methods  frequently  used  now 
and  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  spend  time  selecting  a 
method  for  each  new  program.  It  would  also  result  in  the 
application  of  BIT  verification  methods  being  better 
understood  and  accepted  by  users.  Promoting  user  acceptance 
of  integrated  approaches  to  BIT  would  be  in  itself  a 
significant  achievement. 
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1.0 


INTRODUCTION 


This  report  documents  the  results  of  a  two  year  effort  to 
develop  practical,  effective  methodologies  to  verify  that 
Built-In  Test  (BIT)  designs  meet  their  requirements  (test 
system  verification)  and,  in  operation,  perform  as 
designed  (test  system  condition  assessment) . 

x. 1  BACKGROUND 

Maintenance  of  weapon  systems  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  consideration  in  weapon  system  development. 
Improvement  in  the  maintenance  capability  of  a  weapon 
system  greatly  reduces  the  total  life  cycle  cost  of  the 
system  since  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  a  significant 
portion  of  that  cost.  Improved  maintenance  also  increases 
availability  which,  in  turn,  reduces  he  number  of  systems 
that  need  to  be  acquired,  lowering  the  acquisition  cost  of 
the  weapon  system. 

With  the  implementation  of  MIL-STD-2165,  Testability 
Program  for  Electronics  Systems  and  Equipments,  it  will 
become  essential  to  have  the  tools  to  predict  and  measure 
the  various  testability  requirements.  This  standard 
specifies  a  program  to  incorporate  testability  disciplines 
into  programs  from  concept  exploration  phase  through 
production  and  deployment.  Elements  from  the  system  level 
to  the  integrated  circuit  component  level  are  affected. 
Key  to  successful  application  of  this  standard  is 
specification,  prediction,  measurement  and  verification  of 
the  testability  evaluation  parameters  (e.g.,  fault 
detection  rate,  fault  isolation  rate  and  false  alarm 
rate) .  Experience  has  shown  that  adequate  verification 
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techniques  for  these  parameters  do  not  currently  exist. 
New  techniques  will  likely  use  computer-aided  tools  for 
verification  and  assessment  methodology  application.  This 
would  provide  standardised,  accurate  verification  at  lower 
cost  and  make  verification  techniques  available  to  design 
engineers  at  all  phases  of  development. 

Numerous  techniques  have  been  used  for  verification  of 
BIT  systems.  These  include  manual  analysis,  computer 
analysis  by  modeling  and  simulated  fault  insertion, 
simulated  fault  insertion  in  actual  hardware  and  use  of 
real  faults  by  collecting  faulty  components.  Each  of  these 
techniques  has  differing  costs  associated  with  their  use 
and  the  effectiveness  of  each  varies.  In  general,  the 
greater  the  cost,  the  greater  the  effectiveness.  The  BIT 
performance  in  the  field  has  not,  however,  been  as  good  as 
the  verification  techniques  have  predicted. 

Advances  in  electronic  design  technology  and  new  BIT 
developments  will  place  additional  burdens  on  the 
verification  process.  In  particular,  advancas  in  Very 
Large  Scale  Integrated  (VLSI)  circuit  technology  present 
special  BIT  verification  problems.  In  VLSI  devices  there 
are  more  locations  where  failures  can  occur  (e.g.  due  to 
increased  gate  count) ,  there  are  additional  failure  modes, 
and  the  circuit  description  and  failure  mechanisms  are 
often  not  known  to  the  subsystem  and  system  designers. 


1 . 2  OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  the  BIT  Verification  Techniques  effort 
is  to  develop  the  specifications  and  technical  details 
for  practical  verification  methodologies  for  the  accurate 
and  economical  test  and  demonstration  of  built-in  test. 
This  applies  both  to  Test  System  Verification  (TSV) ,  to 
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verify  that  BIT  is  designed  to  meet  its  performance 
requirements ,  and  Teat  System  Condition  Assessment  (TSCA) , 
to  verify  during  operation  that  BIT  is  performing  as 
designed. 

The  methods  seleotsd  for  development  must  be  practical  in 
that  they  are  generally  applicable  to  a  vide  range  of 
electronic  and  BIT  systam  designs  and  usable  by  the 
majority  of  industry  and  military  users  without  substantial 
capital  investment.  They  must  verify  parameters  that  are 
definable  in  a  procurement  specification.  They  must  also 
be  accurate  so  that  the  verification  results  reflect  what 
is  expected  in  operation.  Finally,  the  techniques  must 
be  economical  to  use  and  not  require  investments  in 
advanced  computers  and  simulation  capability  beyond  the 
means  of  most  companies. 


1.3  PROGRAM  PLAN 

The  BIT  Verification  Techniques  program  is  structured 
around  five  tasks  as  illustrated  in  figure  1-1. 

Task  1  identified  near-term  trends  in  military  electronics 
design  technology  and  investigated  their  impact  on  BIT 
verification.  The  trends  were  used  to  determine  where 
improvements  are  needed. 

In  parallel,  task  2  surveyed  literature  as  well  as 
government,  industry  and  educational  sources  to  identify 
TSV  and  TSCA  techniques  in  use,  under  development,  or 
proposed  for  development.  Descriptions  of  these  techniques 
were  documented  and  evaluated  for  possible  improvements 
as  part  of  task  3. 
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In  task  3,  the  TSV  and  TSCA  techniques  idantifiad  in  task  2 
wara  avaluatad  to  determine  if  improvements  to  thasa 
techniques  naadad  to  ba  made  or  could  ba  made  to 
incorporate  advances  in  BIT  or  electronics  technology. 
Potentially  useful  new  approaches  ware  also  idantifiad. 
The  output  of  task  3  includes  the  description  of  TSV  and 
TSCA  technique  improvements  and  descriptions  of 
potentially  useful  new  techniques. 

In  task  4,  the  evaluation  criteria  were  selected  and  each 
TSV  and  TSCA  technique  was  analysed  with  respect  to  those 
criteria.  The  technology  trend  and  impact  information 
from  task  1  was  used  to  help  develop  and  weight  the 
criteria.  The  most  promising  TSV  and  TSCA  techniques  were 
selected  based  on  the  criteria  and  the  evaluations. 

In  task  5  the  recommended  TSV  and  TSCA  techniques  were 
developed  to  provide  further  technical  detail  and  to 
derive  the  necessary  specifications  to  implement  the 
techniques . 


1.4  REPORT  ORGANIZATION 

This  report  is  organized  around  the  individual  tasks  as 
indicated  in  table  1-1.  Section  2  contains  the  results  of 
the  military  electronic  design  trends  investigation  (task 
1) .  Section  3  contains  the  results  of  the  BIT  verification 
techniques  survey  (task  2)  and  includes  descriptions  of 
the  various  BIT  verification  techniques.  Section  4 
discusses  the  TSV  and  TSCA  techniques  improvements  which 
were  investigated  and  analyzed  as  part  of  Task  3.  Section 
5  presents  the  results  of  the  evaluation  process  (Task  4) . 
Section  6  and  7  describe  the  work  on  further  development 
of  the  techniques  selected  for  improvements.  Also 
included  is  an  annotated  bibliography  of  related  resource 
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material.  A  summary  of  tha  VHSXC  phaaa  1  integrated 
circuits  and  their  BIT  implementations  are  included  in 
appendix  A. 
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2.0  MILITARY  ELECTRONIC  DESIGN  TRENDS 


The  objective  of  this  task  was  to  investigate  current  and 
projected  near-future  military  electronic  design 
technology  and  trends  which  can  affect  the  character  and 
characteristics  of  BIT  systems  and,  hence,  test  system 
verification  and  test  system  condition  assessment.  In 
establishing  the  time  period  of  interest  for  the  trend 
assessment,  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  on  the  few 
years  when  the  recults  of  this  study  would  be  expected  to 
be  implemented.  Since  the  fir.-il  report  is  planned  for 
publication  in  mid-1986  and  full  implementation  would  take  1 
to  2  years,  the  BIT  verification  techniques  developed  as  a 
result  of  this  study  would  be  implemented  in  1988  to 
1990.  Therefore,  the  time  period  used  for  investigation 
of  trends  typically  extended  to  just  beyond  1990. 

Thi3  task  was  structured  to  examine  trends  in  three 
categories  as  illustrated  in  figure  2-1.  The  first 
category,  design  technologies,  consists  of  a  variety  of 
design  thrusts,  programs  and  technology  areas  that  may  have 
a  significant  impact  on  future  electronics  designs.  The 
second  category  covers  basic  component  technologies.  The 
third  is  the  military’s  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuit 
(VHSlc)  program  which  is  not  only  changing  the  state-of- 
the-arc  of  component  technology,  but  also  utilizes  elements 
of  some  of  the  design  technologies. 


2.1  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY  TRENDS 

There  are  a  number  of  important  design  technologies  that 
will  impact  military  electronic  designs  in  the  near 
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Figure  2-1  Military  Electronics  Design  Trends 


future.  Those  identified  for  this  study  trot 

a.  Computer-Aided  Engineering 

b.  Artificial  Intelligence 

c.  Modular  Avionics  Packaging 

d.  Pavs  Pillar 

a.  Integrated  Diagnostics 

f .  Architscturas 

g.  Data  Busss 

Each  of  thsss  will  bs  examined  and  evaluated  as  to  its 
impact  on  built-in  test  design  in  the  following  sections. 
Conclusions  for  the  various  design  technologies  nay  be 
contradictory  since  they  are  drawn  only  from  evaluation 
of  the  individual  technology,  but  these  will  be  resolved 
in  a  discussion  of  the  overall  impact  of  these  design 
trends  in  section  2.4. 


2.1.1  Computer-Aided  Engineering 

The  use  of  computers  in  the  electronics  design  process  has 
increased  beyond  the  Computer-Aided  Drafting  capability. 
Computer-Aided  Engineering  (CAE)  provides  the  designer 
with  a  computer  design  assistant  to  do  bookkeeping  type 
tasks,  verify  that  designs  conform  to  design  rules,  check 
for  errors  and  manipulate  data,  artwork  cr  machine  control 
information.  There  are  also  computer  tools  that 
simulate  designs  to  verify  operation  before  implementation. 

The  use  of  computer-aided  engineering  is  increasing 
significantly,  especially  for  the  design  of  integrated 
circuits.  CAE  is  currently  being  used  for  Very  Large  Scale 
Integrated  (VLSI)  circuit  design,  including  VHSIC  and  gate 
array  design  as  well  as  the  traditional  roles  of  printed 
wiring  board  design  and  assembly  wiring  generation. 
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The  use  of  computer-aided  engineering  tool*  to  perform 
design  for  testability  tasks  is  lagging,  but  is  currently 
baing  addrassad.  Sosa  intagratad  circuit  daaign  systass 
provida  tha  capability  for  autosatio  incorporation  of  tast 
circuits.  This  is  usually  in  tha  form  of  a  sat/ scan 
tachniqua  such  as  tha  system  reported  in  reference  (1) . 
For  intagratad  circuit  design,  fault  simulators  exist  that 
can  be  used  to  verify  tha  built-in  tast  or  generate  tha  sat 
of  tast  vectors  used  by  autosatio  tast  equipment.  These 
simulators  can  also  be  used  for  subsystem  design  whan 
gate-level  models  of  its  components  are  available. 

The  future  should  provida  for  batter  computer-aided 
engineering  through  incorporation  of  testability  tools, 
particularly  at  the  subsystem  and  system  levels. 
References  (2)  and  (3)  recommend  development  of  Computer- 
Aided  Design  for  Testability  tools.  Following  those 
recommendations  would  provide  for  consideration  of 
testability  in  the  early  stages  of  design,  resulting  in 
the  development  of  more  testable  circuits,  subsystems  and 
systems.  One  of  the  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
adopting  these  recommendations  is  to  effectively  model 
VLSI  devices  used  in  the  design  of  these  subsystems  and 
systems. 

To  do  this,  the  capability  tc  accurately  model  systems  at 
a  level  higher  than  at  the  gate  level  must  be 
developed.  One  strong  reason  for  this  is  that  gate  level 
descriptions  of  most  VLSI  devices  are  proprietary  and  not 
available  to  the  subsystem  designer.  A  second  reason  is 
that  even  when  gate  level  models  are  available,  computers 
would  not  be  able  to  handle  simulation  models  of  that 
complexity.  For  example,  if  a  subsystem  contained  100  VLSI 
devices  of  complexity  ranging  from  10,000  gates  to 
100,000  gates,  the  simulation  of  the  subsystem  would 
have  to  be  capable  of  handling  1  million  to  10  million 
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gates.  Evan  if  the  computer  on  which  the  simulation  ran 
could  handle  a  model  that  Large,  the  execution  time 
would  be  prohibitive.  Modeling  devices  and  subsystems  at 
a  higher  level  would  help  overcome  these  problems. 

As  a  result  of  the  predicted  increase  in  the  use  of 
computer-aided  engineering  systems  that  incorporate 
testability  tools ,  the  built-in  test  capability  of  future 
systems  will  be  improved.  This  improvement  will  be  in  the 
form  of  better  fault  coverage  and  automatic  incorporation 
of  standardized  BIT  (e.g.  set/scan  registers). 


2.1.2  Artificial  Intelligence 

Developments  in  Artificial  Intelligence  (AI)  are  rapidly 
finding  their  way  into  practical  applications  in  industry, 
and  efforts  are  currently  underway  to  develop  military 
applications.  The  field  of  artificial  intelligence 
generally  includes  natural  language  processing,  robotics, 
machine  vision,  expert  systems  and  other  related  fields. 

Expert  systems  have  already  been  used  effectively  in 
industry  for  diagnosing  electronic  systems,  examples  of 
which  are  cited  in  reference  (3).  Reference  (3)  evaluated 
the  possible  applications  of  artificial  intelligence  to 
testability  and  found  several  to  be  particularly  cost 
effective.  As  a  result,  a  practical  evolutionary 
development  program  based  on  that  work  was  recommended. 

The  recommendad  program  is  based  on  government  support  for 
the  development  of  basic  tools  and  application  independent 
rule  bases  for  two  primary  efforts.  These  would  be  expert 
systems  hosted  on  engineering  workstations,  which  are 
becoming  standard  industry  tools  for  a  broad  range  of 
engineering  tasks.  The  first  effort  would  be  a  computer- 
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aided  design  for  testability  system.  This  would  give 
design  engineers  access  to  the  testability  engineer's 
expertise  early  in  the  design  cycle  at  all  levels  of 
circuit,  subsystem  and  system  design.  The  second  would  be  a 
maintenance  expert  design  system  which  would  permit  easy 
development  of  diagnostic  expert  systems  either  for 
organizational  level  maintenance  or  for  use  on  automatic 
test  equipment.  It  would  contain  a  set  of  metarules 
(application  independent  rules)  representing  general 
diagnostic  strategy  upon  which  the  user  would  develop 
application  specific  rules.  The  capability  of  developing 
self** improving  diagnostics  is  seen  as  a  later  evolutionary 
step.  Both  of  these  applications  of  artificial  intelligence 
are  expected  to  greatly  improve  the  testability  of 
future  military  electronic  systems  through  supporting 
improved  design  approaches.  In  particular,  they  will 
make  the  built-in  test  more  effective  and  the  design  less 
prone  to  containing  hidden  design  errors. 

There  is,  however,  one  area  of  concern  related  to 
application  of  artificial  intelligence  in  military 
systems.  That  is,  tne  validation  of  expert  systems 
embedded  in  the  electronics,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
built-in  test  such  as  that  under  study  in  the  Smart  BIT 
effort  (4) .  Smart  BIT  would  use  an  expert  system  rule  base 
to  examine  test  data  and  filter  out  false  alarms.  Some 
work  has  been  accomplished  in  verifying  the  design  of 
expert  systems  (5)  but  no  work  addressing  monitoring 
of  expert  systems  during  field  operation  was  uncovered. 
BIT  has  not  been  developed  for  expert  systems,  but  BIT  for 
the  hardware  hosting  the  expert  system  can  be  implemented 
independently  from  the  expert  system  application. 

For  expert  systems  incorporated  as  part  of  BIT,  the  design 
can  be  verified  using  the  same  techniques  developed  for 
other  expert  systems  (5) .  Monitoring  the  operation  of  an 
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embedded  expert  system  for  BIT  will  Involve  testing  both 
the  hardware  and  the  software.  The  hardware  may  be 
conventional  von  Neumann  computers,  List  Processing 
(LISP)  language  machines  or,  ultimately,  parallel 
inference  processors.  Testing  of  conventional  computers 
will  be  accomplished  the  same  as  it  is  currently.  It  is 
anticipated  that  special  inference  processors  will  use  BIT 
techniques  similar  to  the  best  of  what  is  in  use  now  for 
production  systems  or  those  for  near-term  new  VLSI  devices 
(e.g.  VHSIC) .  In  either  case,  the  testing  of  the  hardware 
is  not  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  software  implements 
an  expert  system.  The  software  can  incorporate  tests  for 
gross  operation  but  detailed  testing  of  software  operation 
will  not  be  feasible.  Software  errors  will  need  to  be 
corrected  as  part  of  design  verification. 

The  risk  associated  with  verification  of  a  BIT  expert 
system  and  the  monitoring  of  its  operation  during  use  will 
be  a  key  consideration  in  the  development  of  embedded 
expert  systems  for  BIT.  It  is  unlikely  that  expert  systems 
will  be  embedded  as  part  of  a  subsystem's  BIT  before  1990. 
The  initial  impact  of  artificial  intelligence  on  BIT  design 
will  be  its  use  in  computer-aided  engineering  systems 
as  described  in  section  2.1.1. 


2.1.3  Modular  Avionics  Packaging 

The  Navy's  Modular  Avionics  Packaging  (MAP)  effort  was 
initiated  in  the  mid  1970 's  to  standardize  avionics 
packaging.  The  motivation  was  to  reduce  life  cycle  cost  of 
weapon  systems  by  using  standard  modules  on  a  variety  of 
programs.  The  original  thrust  of  the  program  *  was  to 
specify  standard  modules  (circuit  cards)  for  Air 
Transportation  Rack  (ATR)  style  boxes.  With  the  rapid 
increase  in  electronics  density,  the  emphasis  shifted  to  an 
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integrated  rack  concept.  The  rack  would  contain 
collections  of  standard  modules  (circuit  cards) ,  without 
individual  boxes  enclosing  functions.  This  could  reduce 
weight  and  volume  requirements  by  30  to  50  percent  (6). 
The  modules  would  be  interconnected  to  implement  functions 
and  the  functions  would  be  interconnected  through  the  rack 
wiring.  Power  and  cooling  would  be  provided  as  part  of  the 
rack  design. 

The  integrated  rack  concept  continues  to  run  into  technical 
problems  with  thermal  management ,  electrical 
interference  between  the  interconnections,  and 
exposure  of  the  rack  and  the  modules  to  the  environment 
during  maintenance.  However  it  offers  enough  benefits  that 
development  of  the  concept  continues.  For  example,  in  the 
Pave  Pillar  program  (see  section  2.1.4),  the  concept  is 
being  evaluated  for  application  on  tactical  fighters.  As 
part  of  this  program,  ARINC  Research  Corporation  is 
preparing  a  military  standard  for  standard  size  line 
replaceable  avionics  modules.  These  would  take  advantage 
of  surface  mount  technology  and  VHSIC  components  to 
achieve  high  density. 

The  MAP  concept  could  potentially  make  BIT  more 
complicated  or  require  more  BIT  since  failures  would  need  to 
be  isolated  to  a  module  rather  than  a  box.  However, 
as  circuit  density  increases,  more  complete  functions  will 
be  implemented  on  a  single  module,  reducing  the  need  for 
additional  isolation  capability.  The  effectiveness  of 
BIT  will  be  improved  with  implementation  of  the  ARINC 
military  standard  (to  be  approved  around  1983)  since  it 
will  incorporate  design  for  testability  guidelines  and  BIT 
design  requirements.  This  standard  will  address  testing 
at  all  levels,  and  include  preferred  methods  for  BIT, 
use  of  a  standard  test  bus,  standard  system 
interfaces,  autonomous  module  checking  and  module 
storage  of  BIT  maintenance  data. 


2.1.4  Pave  Pillar 


Pave  Pillar  Is  an  effort  sponsored  by  the  Avionics 
Laboratory  of  Air  Force  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
(AFWAL)  to  define  and  demonstrate  the  avionics  system 
for  the  1990's  tactical  fighter.  Program  emphasis  is 
two- fold.  Increased  performance,  to  counter  the  ever- 
increasing  threat,  is  to  be  achieved  through  greater 
Integration  of  aircraft  systems  with  defensive  and 
offensive  avionics  systems.  Increased  availability  is  to 
be  achieved  through  incorporation  of  fault  tolerance  and 
reduction  of  maintenance  requirements.  Testability 
issues  have  been  considered  throughout  the  concept 
definition  phase.  The  following  are  summaries  of  features 
of  the  Boeing  Pave  Pillar  concept  that  may  impact  future 
implementations  of  built-in  test. 

Generally,  the  architecture  consists  of  several  groups  of 
processing  elements  interconnected  by  multiple,  redundant, 
high  speed,  serial  data  buses.  Nondigital  information  is 
converted  to  digital  form  at  the  front-end  of  the  system 
and  digital  processing  is  used  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  Functions  are  distributed  among  the  various 
computing  elements  which  are  replicated  where  necessary  to 
meet  fault  tolerance  requirements.  The  groups  (mission 
management,  vehicle  management,  etc.)  are  loosely  coupled 
via  serial  data  buses  or  control  elements.  The  serial 
data  buses  will  use  a  new  standard  high  speed  bus 
(>20MHz) ,  and  the  interconnections  will  be  fiber  optic 
links.  The  computing  elements  will  make  maximum  use  of 
VHSIC  devices.  Common  modules  will  be  used  whenever 
possible,  using  software  to  tailor  their  functions. 
Certain  hardware  elements  will  require  unique  modules.  For 
example,  the  cockpit  displays  will  be  unique  because  of 
special  form  and  function  requirements.  The  total  system 
is  expected  to  consist  of  approximately  250  modules  of 
about  40  different  types. 
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Detection  of  failures  within  data  processing  computing 
elements  will  make  use  of  BIT  incorporated  in  the  VHSIC 
devices,  but  primary  testing  will  be  accomplished  by 
duplication  of  functions  and  synchronized  comparison  of 
the  outputs.  In  the  signal  processing  elements,  a  data 
flow  architecture  will  probably  be  implemented  and  testing 
will  be  accomplished  by  injecting  test  data  vectors  in  the 
data  stream  and  testing  for  errors  in  the  data  as  it  is 
processed.  When  a  failure  is  detected,  the  module  will 
either  report  its  failure  or  shut  down,  depending  on  the 
type  of  failure.  The  failed  module's  task  will  then  be 
executed  by  a  spare  module.  BIT  hardware,  other  than  that 
incorporated  in  the  VHSIC  devices  will  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  and  system  level  test  functions  will  be  implemented 
in  software. 

Each  computing  element  will  be  packaged  on  a  single  card 
module.  A  data  processing  module  will  include  duplicate 
elements  for  processing  (CPU) ,  memory,  unique  Input/Output 
(I/O) ,  and  serial  bus  I/O.  Elements  are  duplicated  to 
provide  for  fault  detection.  Each  operation  is  performed 
by  each  member  of  the  duplicate  hardware  set  and  the 
results  are  compared.  Disagreement  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  fault.  This  isolates  the  fault  to  the  module  level 
because  all  functions  are  on  the  same  card. 

An  additional  feature  is  that  there  are  only  a  few  pins 
(for  power,  serial  bus  I/O  and  unique  I/O  signals)  on  each 
card  module.  This  significantly  reduces  failures  due  to 
interconnections  and  makes  isolation  to  the  module  more 
straightforward.  The  modules  will  be  installed  in  an 
integrated  rack  (an  adaption  of  the  Modular  Avionics 
Packaging  concept)  that  contains  sufficient  power  and 
cooling  for  up  to  40  modules.  The  rack  also  provides  for 
interconnection  between  modules  within  the  rack  and  fiber 
optic  interfaces  to  other  racks  and  devices. 
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Testing  of  the  avionics  was  considered  early  in  the 
concept  development.  This  resulted  in  a  system  concept 
that  reduced  typical  testing  problems.  The  problem  of 
interconnection  failure  is  reduced  by  putting  entire 
functions  on  single  cards  and  using  serial  communications 
buses.  The  problem  of  module  isolation  is  addressed  by 
putting  whole  functions  on  cards  and  duplicating  the 
ciruitry  to  provide  fault  detection.  System  failure  rates 
are  reduced  by  use  of  serial  buses,  and  interconnection 
faults  can  be  detected  and  isolated  through  the  bus 
protocol.  Built-in  test  design  is  simplified  due  to  use 
of  duplication  within  the  module  for  the  data  processing 
modules,  and  injection  of  test  vectors  in  the  signal 
processing  modules. 

The  trend  in  BIT  design,  as  indicated  by  the  Pave  Pillar 
approach,  is  toward  simple  duplication  of  the  circuitry. 
This  is  made  possible  by  advances  in  circuit  technology. 
It  not  only  provides  for  effective  fault  detection,  but 
also  provides  effective  test  system  condition  assessment 
since  a  failure  in  either  half  of  the  duplicated  circuit  is 
also  a  failure  of  the  BIT  and  is  detected. 


2.1.5  Integrated  Diagnostics 

The  integrated  diagnostics  effort  was  initiated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  early  1980's  in  response  to 
diagnostic  problems  encountered  in  maintaining  modern 
electronic  equipment.  The  problem  is  that  specification a 
only  called  for  automatic  diagnosis  of  a  majority  of  system 
failures.  This  is  accomplished  using  BIT  or  Automatic  Test 
Equipment  (ATE) .  The  remaining  failures  are  generally 
ignored.  Therefore,  when  a  particular  problem 
exceeded  the  automatic  diagnostic  capability,  the 
maintenance  technician  was  left  with  only  a  schematic  and 
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an  illustrated  parts  breakdown,  but  no  diagnostic  guides. 
This  is  an  especially  critical  situation,  because  problems 
that  exceed  the  BIT  or  ATE  capability  usually  tend  to  be 
the  more  complicated  ones. 

The  objective  of  the  integrated  diagnostics  effort  is  to 
develop  standards  and  technology  to  provide  an  integrated 
mix  of  BIT,  ATE,  maintenance  aids  and  manpower  management 
to  provide  unambiguous  diagnostics  for  all  failures 
expected  to  occur.  The  National  Security  Industrial 
Association  (NSIA)  has  formed  an  integrated  diagnostics 
working  group  to  provide  guidance  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  working  group  is  to  recommend  technology 
development,  demonstration  projects,  and  policies  and 
standards  for  implementation  of  integrated  diagnostic 
concepts . 

The  impact  of  integrated  diagnostics  on  BIT  design  is 
uncertain  at  this  time.  More  sophisticated  BIT  with  batter 
diagnostic  capability  may  be  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  turn  out  that  a  better  interface  between  the 
maintenance  technician  and  BIT  is  more  important  than 
better  built-in  diagnostic  capability.  The  improved 
interface  could  allow  the  technician  to  access  test  data 
for  analysis,  as  needed,  rather  than  provide  him  with  an 
ena  conclusion  from  preprocessed  data.  This  interface 
needs  to  be  able  to  provide  more  information  and  better 
ways  of  requesting  and  displaying  data  than  currently 
available.  Use  of  art5.£icial  intelligence  (e.g.,  expert 
systems)  is  a  potential  solution  to  this  problem. 
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2.1.6  Architectures 


Architectures  of  military  electronics  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  design  of  electronic  subsystems  and  hence 
the  built-in  test.  As  illustrated  in  figure  2-2,  the 
architecture  of  avionics  systems  is  changing  with  the 
trend  toward  distributed  systems  and  digital 
Implementations .  In  early  systems,  all  information  was 
displayed  to  the  pilot  who  functioned  as  the  system 
integrator.  Most  modern  systems  utilize  a  central  digital 
computer  to  integrate  and  distribute  information.  The 
pilot  utilizes  integrated  data  such  as  navigation  data 
integrated  from  a  number  of  sources.  Future  systems,  many 
now  in  concept  development,  will  consist  of  highly 
distributed  hardware  and  software.  The  hardware  will  be 
distributed  based  on  the  sources  of  data  and  locations  and 
requirements  for  controls.  The  software  also  will  be 
distributed  through  the  hardware  elements.  This  allows  for 
even  greater  integration  of  functions  thereby  increasing 
pilot  effectiveness.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1978,  the 
military  avionics  inventory  was  90%  analog  and  10%  digital 
(7) .  Systems  currently  being  implemented  are  more  than 
half  digital,  with  the  specific  amount  depending  on  the 
type  of  system.  It  is  predicted  that  by  1998  avionics 
implementations  will  be  90%  digital  and  10%  analog  (7) . 

BIT  will  also  have  to  be  distributed  with  the  functions, 
but  system  level  BIT  control  is  still  necessary  and  will 
have  to  use  system  resources,  i,e.  buses,  processors  and 
mass  memory.  More  systems  will  incorporate  fault 
tolerance,  and  the  BIT  design  will  have  to  be  compatible 
with  fault  tolerance  concepts.  This  means  that  more  of  the 
BIT  will  need  to  be  concurrent.  It  will  have  to  operate 
continually  during  operation  of  the  subsystem  or  be 
interleaved  with  other  operations  to  detect  failures  in 
time  for  the  fault  tolerant  hardware  and  software  to  take 
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Figure  2-2  Avionics  System  Architectures  (7) 
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corrective  action.  BIT  will  become  mora  critical  and  will 
racaiva  systems  level  attention  early  in  the  design 
process.  Existing  PIT  techniques  are  adequate  to  meet 
requirements  of  distributed  systems. 


2.1.7  Data  Buses 

Future  systems,  because  of  their  distributed  nature,  will 
continue  to  make  use  of  the  MIL-STD-1553B  data  bus  or  its 
derivatives.  The  trend  will  be  toward  higher  speeds  and 
the  use  of  fiber  optic  transmission  media.  The  bus  control 
and  terminal  interfaces,  except  for  transformers  and  fiber 
optic  transceivers,  will  be  reduced  to  single  integrated 
circuits.  The  effect  of  serial  data  buses  and  single 
integrated  circuit  interfaces  on  BIT  is  that  isolation  to 
the  failed  Line  Replaceable  Unit  (LRU)  becomes  simpler  and 
faults  (especially  intermittent  faults)  due  to 
interconnections  are  significantly  reduced..  There  is, 
however,  a  need  for  reliable  BIT  as  part  of  the  bus 
interface  components  in  order  to  properly  diagnose  bus 
related  failures.  No  new  BIT  techniques  are  required, 
however  the  need  to  incorporate  BIT  in  bus  interface 
components  must  be  addressed  during  system  design. 


2.2  COMPONENT  TECHNOLOGY  TRENDS 

Trends  in  electronic  component  technology  were  examined  to 
determine  impact  on  built-in  test  (BIT)  design  through 
1990.  This  was  accomplished  by  reviewing  electronic 
component  technology  trend  information  from  in-house  sources 
and  from  recent  electronics  design  trade  publications. 
The  discussion  of  results  addresses  the  forces 
driving  electronic  component  development,  component 
parameters  of  interest,  and  anticipated  trends.  It 
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includes  an  assessment  of  tha  inpact  of  thaaa  trends  on  BIT 
design. 


2.2.1  Driving  Forces 

A  significant  factor  in  the  component  technology  trend 
assessment  is  tha  trend  toward  digital  implementations  of 
electronic  systems.  The  continuing  shift  from 
predominantly  analog  designs  to  predominantly  digital 
designs  is  the  result  of  the  trend  in  architectures  as 
discussed  in  section  2.1.6  and  advances  in  large  scale 
integration  of  digital  circuits.  These  advances  are 
resulting  in  dramatic  increases  in  capability,  as  well  as 
decreases  in  cost  and  power  requirements  of  integrated 
circuits.  This  results  in  increased  capability  for 
implementation  of  operational  requirements  and  for 
inclusion  of  more  sophisticated  BIT  capability. 

The  majority  of  digital  computing  applications  over  the 
past  ten  years  have  used  general  purpose  von  Neumann  data 
processors,  particularly  microprocessors.  This  is 
continuing,  but  interest  is  increasing  in  non-von  Neumann 
processors  for  a  variety  of  signal  processing  functions. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  the  majority  of  the  displacement 
of  previously  analog  implementations  will  occur.  Table  2-1 
illustrates  the  variety  of  digital  functions  in  military 
electronic  systems  (8) . 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  applications  for  digital 
electronics,  processing  requirements  are  increasing 
significantly.  Table  2-2  shows  the  expected  growth  in 
throughput  requirements  for  digital  processors  in  several 
applications  by  1990  (8). 

Because  of  the  trend  toward  the  use  of  digital  electronics 
and  the  significant  increases  in  capability  required  for 
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Table  2*1  Digital  Funetlona  In  Military 
Elaetronlc  Syatama  (ft) 


Analog  to  Digital  Conv. 

IF  Band  Manipulation 
Data  Reordering 
Correlation 
Filtering 

Adaptive  Filtering 
Detection  and  Integration 
Display  Formatting 
Data  File  Maintenance 
Logic  and  Calculation _ 


x  x 

x 

x 

x 

x  x 

x  x 

x 

x  x 


x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Table  2-2  Expected  Growth  In  Digital  Throughput 

Requirements  for  Various  Defense  Systems  (ft) 


Computation  Rate 
Required  (MIPS) 

Digital 

Processor  Now  1990 

Function 


System  Management  and  Control 

warn 

10-100 

Radar 

1-10 

100-500 

EO  and  IR  Imaging  Systems 

10-20 

200-2,000 

Broadband  Secure  Communications 

4 

10-30 

500-2,000 

Electronic  Warfare 

25-100 

1,000-10,000 
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the  future,  the  component  technology  assessment  is 
concentrated  on  digital  ooaponants .  Trands  for  analog 
components  ara  following  thoaa  of  digital  coaponanta  (i.e. 
graatar  performance  and  largar  acala  intagration) . 
Hovavar ,  no  rasulting  ohangas  to  BIT  tachniquas  ara 
raquirad  basad  on  currant  indications. 

2.3.2  Component  Parameters 

The  trands  in  electronic  coaponant  technology  vara 
analysed  in  terms  of  key  component  parameters.  This 
was  because  most  trending  information  is  presented  in  terms 
of  these  parameters  and  aost  of  the  parameters 
relate  directly  to  the  primary  performance  of  the  devices. 
The  following  discussion  of  each  of  the  key  parameters 
includes  the  significance  of  the  parameter,  the  trends  in 
general  and  the  relationship  to  other  parameters. 

Chip  size  -  relates  to  the  functional  capability  of  the 
device.  That  is,  for  a  given  feature  size,  the  larger  the 
chip,  the  more  there  is  on  it  and  the  more  it  can  do.  Chip 
size  has  been  increasing  through  successive  levels  of 
integration  (Small  Scale  Integration  (SSI) ,  Medium  Scale 
Integration  (MSI) ,  Large  Scale  Integration  (LSI) ,  Very 
Large  Scale  Integration  (VLSI))  and  will  continue  to 
increase  for  the  foreseeable  future  as  the  industry  moves 
towards  wafer  scale  integration. 

Feature  size  -  relates  to  the  functional  capability  of  the 
device,  in  that  the  smaller  the  features  are,  the  more 
that  can  be  put  on  a  chip.  Feature  size  also  has  been 
decreasing  and  will  continue  to  decrease,  well  through  the 
1990  time  period.  Ultimately,  feature  size  is  limited  by 
the  physics  of  the  materials,  but  that  limitation  will  not 
be  reached  until  well  after  1990. 
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Active  elements  per  device  -  relates  to  the  functional 
capability  of  the  device  and  reflects  the  combined  effects 
of  the  first  two  parameters.  As  chip  size  increases  the 
number  of  active  elements  per  device  increases.  For  a 
given  size,  smaller  feature  size  allows  more  active 
elements  psr  dovice.  This  parameter  is  most  often  used  to 
project  trends  in  integrated  circuit  technology. 

Performance  -  is  a  direct  measure  of  device  capability 
that  depends  on  the  type  of  devi.ee.  The  most  common  are 
propagation  delay  for  logic  gates,  access  time  for 
memories  and  operations  or  instructions  per  second 
(usually  in  thousands  or  millions)  for  processors. 
Performance  over  a  class  of  devices  depends  primarily  on 
the  specific  technology,  that  is  the  materials  and 
manufacturing  processes  used  (e.g.  bipolar  is  faster  than 
Complimentary  Metal -Oxide  Semiconductor  [CMOS]).  For  a 
given  technology,  however,  performance  improvements  can 
result  from  changes  in  the  manufacturing  processes, 
especially  those  which  permit  reductions  in  feature  size. 
The  trends  then  are  toward  generally  increasing 
performance  with  significant  increases  resulting  from  new 
technologies . 

Power  -  is  of  concern  for  applications  with  a  limited 
power  source  or  where  heat  dissipation  is  difficult.  As 
with  performance,  power  depends  primarily  on  the  specific 
device  technology.  In  general  there  is  a  trade-off  between 
power  and  performance  in  selecting  the  device  technology. 
Devices  with  greater  performance  require  more  power. 
Within  a  given  technology,  the  more  active  elements  there 
are  in  a  device,  the  more  power  it  requires. 

I/O  pins  availability  -  continues  to  be  a  limiting  factor 
in  VLSI  designs.  Increases  in  functional  capability  and 
device  flexibility  require  more  I/O  pins.  Also,  it  is 
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desirable  to  add  extra  pins  for  test  accessibility.  Until 
recently,  most  integrated  circuits  were  limited  to  40 
pins,  with  a  few  going  to  48  or  64.  Now  packages  are  being 
introduced  with  more  pins,  especially  leadless  chip 
carriers  (up  to  164  pins)  and  pin  grid  array  packages  (up 
to  240  pins)  (9) . 


2.2.3  Trends 

The  previous  sections  presented  a  general  indication  of 
the  expected  trends  for  each  of  the  major  parameters. 
Figure  2-3  shows  specific  trends  predicted  for  the  number 
of  active  elements  per  device  and  the  factors  contributing 
to  it.  It  shows  the  increase  in  die  size  and  the  decrease 
in  feature  size  through  1990.  These  result  in  the  number 
of  active  elements  per  device  shown  by  the  curves.  The 
curves  are  for  Random  Access  Memory  (RAM)  devices  and 
Microprocessor  Units  (MPU) ,  the  two  most  common  and  most 
important  digital  integrated  circuit  types.  Memory  devices 
have  the  greater  number  of  active  elements  for  a  given 
chip  size  because  they  have  regular  layout  patterns  and 
relatively  simple  interconnections. 

The  curves  are  generated  from  information  from  reference 
(8) ,  and  the  data  for  wafer  size,  die  size  and  feature 
size  are  from  reference  (10).  Projections  from  other 
sources  show  slightly  later  availability  for  production 
devices  of  a  given  capability,  so  figure  2-3  should  be 
considered  as  representing  the  earliest  availability  of 
a  device  (i.e.  preproduction).  Differences  in  projections 
between  sources  reflect  both  levels  of  optimism  and 
differences  in  timing  between  working  laboratory 
versions,  initial  samples,  commercial  production  and 
military  production  of  integrated  circuits.  The  specific 
availability  of  a  device  is  not  as  important  as  the 
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Figure  2-3  Device  Trends  (8),  (10) 


indication  that  the  growth  in  device  complexity  will 
continue  doubling  approximately  every  2  years  through 
1990. 

Similar  trends  can  be  found  in  the  performance  parameters. 
Figure  2-4  shows  projected  semiconductor  memory  access 
time  for  N-channel  Metal-Oxide  Semiconductor  (NMOS)  and 
bipolar  technologies  (12) .  These  indicate  continuing 
improvement  through  1990,  and  similar  improvement  can  be 
expected  for  gate  propagation  delay.  The  performance 
parameter  receiving  the  most  attention,  however,  is 
microprocessor  performance.  Figure  2-5  shows  the  expected 
improvement  in  processing  speed  of  16  bit  micro-processors 
through  1990. 

As  was  previously  indicated,  the  power  required  per  gate 
in  a  device  is  primarily  determined  by  technology,  with  a 
trade  to  be  made  between  power  required  and  performance  as 
shown  in  figure  2-6.  The  exception  is  gallium  arsenide 
(GaAs)  which  will  offer  increased  switching  speeds  for 
power  dissipation  comparable  to  NMOS.  Although  production 
of  GaAs  devices  is  now  beginning,  there  will  not  be 
substantial  application  of  the  technology  in  digital 
systems  before  1990.  VLSI  devices  of  GaAs  will  not  be 
available  before  then  and  use  of  GaAs  will  be  limited  to 
special  applications  with  unique  requirements,  due  to  the 
cost  of  the  devices. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  speed  improvements  in  the 
silicon  technologies  at  the  same  power  dissipation  will 
continue  to  be  made  through  1990  as  a  result  of 
improvement  in  manufacturing  processes,  especially  those 
that  permit  smaller  more  accurate  features. 

Power  dissipation  for  integrated  circuits  is  increasing 
due  to  the  increasing  number  of  devices  on  the  chip.  This 
is  causing  concern  in  packaging  of  the  integrated  circuits 
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Figure  2-6  Semiconductor  Speed  -  Power  Performance 


and  in  the  design  of  circuit  cards.  For  example,  it  often 
involves  careful  placement  of  the  heat  generating 
components  closer  to  the  cooling  source  (thermal 
management  program) . 

2.2.4  Trend  Summary 

The  above  subsections  summarize  trends  expected  for  the 
most  important  digital  electronic  component 
characteristics.  The  significance  of  the  data  for  this 
study  is  not  that  a  specific  level  of  capability  is 
available  at  a  particular  time,  but  the  trend  that  is 
shown.  From  the  information  collected,  the  trends  from  the 
past  five  years  will  continue  through  1990  with  no  radical 
changes  in  technology.  That  is,  there  will  be  increasing 
application  of  microprocessors  in  military  electronic 
design,  and  the  processing  power  of  microprocessors  and 
the  density  of  memories  will  continue  to  increase, 
allowing  processing  capability  per  unit  volume  to  increase 
correspondingly.  Similar  trends  are  expected  for  analog 
components . 

2 . 3  VHSIC  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuit  (VHSIC)  development 
effort  was  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  push 
the  state-of-the-art  of  military  grade  integrated 
circuits.  The  emphasis  of  the  program  is  to  increase 
operating  speeds  primarily  through  reductions  in  feature 
size  and  to  increase  functionality  by  increasing  the  scale 
of  integration  (more  devices  per  chip) . 

The  VHSIC  program  is  important  to  the  future  of  military 
electronics  design  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  technology,  if  not  the  specific 
devices  developed,  will  be  used  in  a  significant  portion 
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of  new  military  electronics  design.  The  program  is  also 
developing  the  tools  to  permit  easier  integrated  circuit 
design  which  should  lessen  the  cost  impact  and  make 
custom  designs  more  readily  available.  An  important  aspect 
of  the  VHSIC  program  is  the  mandated  consideration  of  design 
for  testability.  The  program  requires  part  of  the  chip 
area  be  devoted  to  built-in  test  for  the  chip,  but  did 
not  specify  how  much  should  be  reserved  or  what  level 
of  performance  should  be  achieved. 

The  appendix  contains  a  summary  of  the  various  Phase  I 
VHSIC  efforts,  including  a  description  of  the  built-in 
test  approach  chosen  for  each  of  the  devices.  The  most 
common  BIT  technique  was  built-in  signature  analysis. 
Hughes,  International  Business  Machines  (IBM) ,  Texas 
Instruments  and  Honeywell  all  chose  it  as  their  *  primary 
technique.  TRW  used  set/scan  registers  for  loading  test 
data  and  reading  test  results.  Westinghouse  partitioned 
their  chips  into  test  cells  for  which  all  of  the  inputs 
and  outputs  could  be  controlled.  In  some  cases  the 
manufacturers  appeared  to  use  BIT  primarily  to  simplify 
manufacturing  tests.  Soma  of  the  chips  have  limited  on¬ 
line  test  capabilities  for  their  parts,  but  all  need  to  be 
taken  off-line  for  the  thorough  tests.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Honeywell's,  the  chips  may  be  tested  by  an 
external  processor  in  the  system.  Some  of  the  processor 
elements  may  be  tested  as  part  of  a  regular  timed 
operation.  The  Hughes  parts  require  an  external  processor 
to  compare  the  test  results  with  known  good  results. 

Several  of  the  other  companies  have  the  correct  result 

of  a  test  built  in  to  the  VHSIC  chip  (probably  in  ROM)  and 
perform  the  comparison  on-chip. 

The  onl”  BIT  .verification  done  on  any  of  the  programs 
med  ■  j  fault  simulation  to  determine  fault  coverage. 

Hughes  does  use  self-checking  comparators  for  some  of  the 
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tests  on  the  Encoder/ Decoder  chip,  but  that  is  the  only 
on-line  verification  technique  described.  Most  of  the 
chips  have  not  yet  been  fault  simulated.  The  fault 
Coverage  predictions  in  those  cases  are  consistently 
higher  than  for  those  cases  in  which  fault  simulation  has 
been  completed. 

From  the  higher  level,  the  system  must  initiate  self 
testing  of  the  circuits  either  on  a  time  available  or 
scheduled  basis.  Contractors  who  designed  large  portions 
of  the  rystems  in  which  the  chips  were  to  be  used  were 
able  to  include  the  capability  to  test  the  system 
operation  (e.g.  signals  passing  from  chip  to  chip)  as  well 
as  chip  operation.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  VHSIC  parts 
will  only  respond  with  information  concerning  their  own 
health. 

The  VESIC  devices  have  incorporated  built-in  test,  but  the 
resources  required  to  exercise  that  capability  when  the 
devices  are  incorporated  into  a  system  have  not  been 
developed.  These  will  need  to  be  defined  as  part  of  the 
VHSIC  technology  insertion  programs  for  the  VHSIC  built-in 
test  to  become  effective. 


2.4  IMPACT  OK  BIT  DESIGN 

There  is  increasing  emphasis  on  design  for  testability  and 
design  of  built-in  test  for  military  electronics.  This  is 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  maintaining  equipment  and  an 
increasing  need  for  fault  tolerant  systems.  Currently, 
about  one  third  of  the  life  cycle  cost  of  a  weapon 
system  is  expended  on  maintenance  labor.  This  is  likely  to 
increase  due  to  the  increasing  oomplexity  of  electronic 
equipment  and  decreasing  skills  of  maintenance  technicians 
unless  effective  test  capability  oan  be  incorporated  into 
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electronic  equipment.  Even  with  more  effective  BIT,  more 
skilled  technicians  will  be  required  to  interact  with  the 
BIT.  BIT  should  be  designed  to  interface  with  the 
technician  in  a  way  that  will  allow  hia  to  iaprove  his 
diagnostic  skills.  Current  interest  in  fault  tolerant 
design  is  a  result  of  the  need  for  high  systea 
reliability  to  aeet  current  and  projected  availability 
requirements.  An  essential  eleaent  of  fault  tolerance  is 
sons  fora  of  accurate  built-in  test  (including 
replication  of  functional  elenar.ts  and  voting) .  For  these 
reasons,  design  for  testability  and,  in  particular, 
built-in  test  are  being  considered  early  in  the  concept 
definition  phases  of  programs.  The  design  for 
testability  process  may  be  formalized  with  the  release, 
of  the  proposed  MIL-STD-2165,  Testability  Program  for 
Electronic  Systems  and  Equipment.  This  would  help 
establish  testability  as  a  design  discipline  similar  to 
reliability  and  maintainability. 

The  design  technologies  all  indicate  an  increased  emphasis 
in  design  for  testability  and  the  tools  to  provide  it  in 
the  design  cycle.  As  such,  BIT  will  becoa  •;  more  effective 
(greater  fault  coverage  and  less  susceptibility  to  false 
alarms)  by  becoming  more  sophisticated.  The  only 
indication  contrary  to  the  trend  of  increasing  BIT 
sophistication  is  the  Pave  Pillar  approach,  which 
distributes  functions  among  replicated  computing  elements 
along  with  multiple,  redundant,  high  speed,  serial  data 
buses  (see  section  2.1.4).  This  is  however,  an  application 
in  a  highly  fault  tolerant,  highly  integrated  system 
and  not  representative  of  all  military  electronics. 

The  concern  for  testability  has  not  been  fully  reflected  in 
the  design  of  integrated  circuits.  Newer,  complex,  off- 
the-shelf  integrated  circuits  have  incorporated  built-in 
test  primarily  for  testing  during  manufacturing  not  for 
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use  in  application  of  the  devices.  There  are  some 
exceptions  such  as  parity  checks  or  codin9  incorporated  in 
some  memories,  timing  or  error  condition  checks  in  some 
processing  devices  and  functional  tests  in  some  peripheral 
devices  (e.g.  loop-back  test  for  X/0  devices).  For  the  most 
part,  built-in  test  is  (and  will  continue  to  be) 
implemented  at  the  card,  box  and  system  level.  BIT  may  be 
incorporated  in  some  semicustom  devices  (gate  arrays) 
since  some  CAD  systems  have  the  capability  to  automatically 
incorporate  BIT,  usually  a  form  of  scan  technique. 

Comprehensive  implementation  of  BIT  at  the  integrated 
circuit  level  is  part  of  the  VHSXC  program.  However, 
before  this  capability  can  be  used  in  a  subsystem  design, 
BIT  processor  element  *  for  control  and  monitoring  of 
results  need  to  be  developed.  This  would  involve 
standardization  of  chip-level  BIT  interfaces.  In  the 
interim,  because  of  the  high  level  of  integration  of 
components  used  in  designs,  BIT  design  will  be 
predominantly  functional  rather  than  component  oriented. 
That  is,  tests  will  be  made  to  see  that  functions 
(arithmetic,  I/O)  are  performed  rather  than  testing  to 
verify  that  individual  gates  are  operational.  Currently 
this  is  often  implemented  as  an  allocation  of  part  of  the 
processing  capability  of  the  equipment.  With  increasing 
processing  power  available  in  microprocessors,  more 
capability  is  being  allocated  to  BIT.  This  will  permit 
incorporation  of  smart  BIT  concepts,  including  (1)  more 
storage  of  failure  data,  (2)  evaluation  of  environmental 
and  operational  conditions,  (3)  filtering  of  transient 
faults  and  false  alarms,  and  (4)  isolating  intermittent 
faults  to  the  faulty  component.  This,  in  turn,  may  lead  to 
incorporation  of  a  separate  BIT  processor  in  equipment 
designs  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  a  BIT  processor 
integrated  circuit  that  includes  these  capabilities. 
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3 . 0  TSV/TSCA  TECHNIQUES 


This  Motion  reports  tha  raaulta  of  a  survey  of  tha 
technical  litaratura  ralatad  to  BIT  verification 

technique*.  Tha  aurvay  included  articles  from  tha  following 
journals i 

a.  ZEES  Transact iona  on  Computers, 

b.  IEEE  Transactions  on  Reliability, 

c.  Journal  of  Digital  Systems, 

d.  Computers  &  Electrical  Engineering, 

e.  IEEE  Transactions  on  Circuits  6  Systems, 

The  survey  also  covered  the  proceedings  of  the  following 
conferences : 

e 

a.  International  Symposium  on  Fault-Tolerant 
Computing 

b.  Reliability  6  Maintainability  Symposium 

c.  International  Test  Conference 

d.  Autotestcon 

e.  Compcom 

as  well  as  several  national  library  data  base  searches. 
Overall,  the  review  yielded  a  surprisingly  small  number  of 
references  to  BIT  verification. 

In  addition  to  current  journals,  personal  contacts  at 
major  United  States  universities  were  made  to  identify 
any  BIT  verification  work  which  was  unreported  or  in 
progress.  A  major  finding  of  these  contacts  was  that  no 
BIT  verification  studies  were  currently  included  in 
university  research.  However,  several  university 

efforts  are  underway  to  develop  new  BIT  systems,  and 
while  they  are  not  working  in  the  area  of  BIT 
verification,  researchers  at  these  universities 

expressed  great  interest  in  the  results  of  this  BIT 
verification  study.  Another  finding  of  these  contacts 
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is  the  conclusion  that  nons  of  tha  nsw  BIT  systems 
undsr  development  will  causa  a  radical  change  in  tha 
approach  to  BIT  varification. 

Personal  contacts  also  vara  made  with  industry  and 
military  organisations  to  datamina  what  BIT  varification 
tachniquas  ara  actually  in-usa  or  undar  development  for 
military  alactronics  (and  soma  commercial  alactronica) 
that  may  not  hava  baan  dascribad  in  publications.  Thasa 
contacts  indicate  widespread  use  of  Failure  Modes  and 
Effects  Analysis  (FMEA)  and  simulation  (both  modeling  and 
physical  fault  insertion)  for  test  system  varification ,  but 
little  attention  being  paid  to  test  system  condition 
assessment.  The  FMEA  and  simulation  techniques  vary  from 
vary  casual  to  vary  detailed  use  depending  on  tha  type  of 
program,  tha  company,  tha  personnel  and  the  type  of 
equipment  being  designed. 

Figure  3-1  shows  a  break-down  of  tha  major  BIT 
verification  techniques  found  in  tha  literature  search.  A 
summary  description  of  each  technique  is  also  provided  in 
this  section. 


3.1  TSV  TECH1  QUES 

Test  System  Varification  (TSV)  involves  those  BIT 
verification  approaches  for  both  tha  evaluation  of  BIT 
systems  during  engineering  development  and  for 
qualification  of  BIT  systems  to  verify  compliance  with 
the  testability  requirements.  They  are  formally  applied  at 
the  system  and  subsystem  level  but  may  be  used  at  all 
levels  of  development.  There  were  four  major  types  of 
TSV  techniques  reported  in  the  literature  and  confirmed  by 
the  personal  contacts:  figures-of-merit,  FMEA, 
simulation,  and  statistical. 
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STATISTICAL 


Figure  3-1  BIT  Verification  Methods 


3.1.1  Figures  of  Merit 


A  common  approach  to  evaluation  of  BIT  systems  involves 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  certain  BIT  Figures-of- 
Merit  (FOM) .  This  technique  applies  in  the  TSV 
environment A  ^979  RADC  report  (13)  provides  an  excellent 
review  of  tne  *  various  FOM's  available.  There  has  been 
little  change  s^nce  the  report  was  published.  The  report 
isolated  16  different,  but  in  some  cases  related,  BIT 
FOM's: 

a.  Fraction  of  Faults  Detected  (FFD) 

b.  Fraction  of  False  Alarms  (FFA) 

c.  Fraction  of  False  Status  Indications  (FFSI) 

d.  Mean  Fault  Detection  Time 

e.  Frequency  of  BIT  Executions 

f.  Fault  Isolation  Resolution 

g.  Test  Thoroughness 

h.  Fraction  of  Faults  Isolated 

i.  Mean  Fault  Isolation  Time 

j .  Maintenance  Personnel  Skill  Level 

k.  BIT  Reliability 

l.  BIT  Maintainability 

m.  BIT  Availability 

n.  System  Maintainability 

o.  System  Availability 

p.  Mean  BIT  Running  Time 

The  avaluation  of  these  sixteen  possible  FOM's  included  in 
the  RADC  report  indicated  that  BIT  availability,  BIT  mean 
time  to  repair,  fraction  of  faults  detected,  and  fault 
isolation  resolution  scored  high  on  the  evaluation 
criteria  of  translatability,  trackability,  demonstrat- 
ability,  applicability,  and  uniqueness.  Two  of  these 
FOM's  (fraction  of  faults  detected  and  fault  isolation 
resolution)  have  been  used  extensively  as  TSV  measures, 
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but  they  suffer  from  the  problem  of  requiring  either  a 
significant  amount  of  operational  data  or  use  of  complex 
simulations  to  compute  the  FOM's.  This  makes  them 
difficult  to  calculate  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
1979  RADC  report  recommends  verification  of  the  FOM's  by 
field  data  collection  or  by  demonstration  as  part  of  the 
maintainability  demonstration,  except  for  FOM's,  such  as 
time  to  test,  which  are  verified  by  direct  measurement.  It 
dees  not  address  how  the  test  results  are  obtained,  but 
discusses  at  length  the  statistical  analysis  for  selecting 
sample  sizes  and  for  assuring  demonstrated  results  verify 
the  specified  FOM.  These  statistical  analyses  can  be  used 
as  part  of  a  test  system  verification  technique. 


3.1.2  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis 

Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis  (FMEA)  is  widely 
applied  to  Test  System  Verification.  Tasar  and  Ohlef  (14) 
suggested  the  use  of  a  statistical  FMEA  to  determine  the 
fault  coverage  of  a  self  testing  program.  They  assumed  a 
single  stuck-at  fault  model.  After  performing  a  standard 
FMEA  using  the  gate  level  model  of  the  entire  system  (the 
operating  circuit  and  its  BIT  systems) ,  they  calculate  a 
reliability  table  which  shows  the  probability  of  failure 
of  each  test  point.  A  criticality  table  which  contains  the 
probability  of  undetectable  failures  is  then  constructed. 
Using  these  two  tables  they  calculate  an  overall  BIT 
coverage  value.  The  method  they  propose  requires  prior 
knowledge  of  the  probability  of  all  possible  failures. 

Kreuze  (15)  proposed  an  FMEA-derived  BIT  analysis  scheme 
which  will: 

a.  Ensure  that  all  known  major  failure  modes  have 
been  evaluated  and  are  detectable  and  isolatable  by 
BIT. 
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b.  Provide  a  preliminary  estimate  of  BIT  fault 
detection  and  isolation  capability. 

c.  Establish  second  level  BIT  hardware 

design  requirements  as  the  BIT  sequence  is 
detailed. 

d.  Establish  guidelines  for  BIT  software  development 

e.  Define  operational  Line  Replaceable  Unit  (LRU) 
interfacing  requirements  to  facilitate  BIT. 


The  flow  chart  which  Kreuze  uses  to  illustrate  his  FMEA. 
derived  BIT  analysis  is  shown  in  figure  3-2.  He  offers  a 
method  to  calculate  the  capability  of  the  BIT  system  to 
meet  design  requirements  using: 

%  faults  detectable  -  (ffr/sfr)  X  100% 

%  faults  isolatable  -  (ifr/sfr)  X  100% 

where 


f f r  »  sum  of  fault  fail 1 re  rates  detected  by  BIT 
ifr  -  sum  of  fault  failure  rates  isolatable  by  BIT 
sfr  -  sum  of  all  failure  rates 

Kreuze  illustrates  the  application  of  his  technique  by 
applying  it  to  a  typical  digital  Automatic  Flight  Control 
System  (AFCS)  servo  loop. 
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Figure  3-2  FMEA  -  Derived  BIT  Analysis  (15) 
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Collett  &  Bachant  (16)  like  Kreuze,  propose  a  Failure 
Modes,  Effects,  and  Criticality  Analysis  (FMECA)  for  BIT 
system  verification.  Using  a  functional  level  FMECA,  they 
suggest  the  implementation  of  the  flow  chart  shown  in 
figure  3-3.  The  BIT  plan  is  generated  from  the  system 
level  failure  modes  analysis  and  then  the  entire  system 
including  the  BIT  circuit  is  subjected  to  a  FMECA.  They 
applied  this  method  to  a  number  of  designs  at  GTE  Systems, 
and  it  produced  design  changes  that  improved  the  ability 
to  meet  BIT  requirements. 


3.1.3  Simulation 

Another  approach  to  Test  System  Verification  (TSV)  of  BIT 
systems  which,  in  our  estimation,  is  used  frequently  yet 
is  rarely  reported  in  the  literature  in  this  context,  is 
the  use  of  simulation  tools.  The  system  operation, 
including  BIT,  is  modeled  and  simulated  under  various 
fault  conditions  to  determine  its  performance 
characteristics.  Benowitz,  Calhoun  and  Lee  (17) 
estimated  the  effectiveness  of  BIT  systems  at  Hughes 
Aircraft  using  the  Hughes  SATGEN  (Simulation  and  Test 
Generation)  program.  They  modeled  the  operational 
system  with  its  BIT  and  simulated  all  single  stuck-at-1 
and  stuck-at-0  faults.  Using  thi3  method  they  were  able 
to  determine  how  many  system  faults  the  BIT  system  would 
detect.  In  one  circuit,  for  example,  using  simulation  they 
were  able  to  determine  that  the  BIT  system  could  detect 
89%  of  the  simulated  faults.  Bastian,  Hochwald  and  Suzuki 
(18)  utilized  a  similar  technique  to  evaluate  BIT 
performance.  However,  they  decided  that  rather  than 
simulating  all  possible  faults  to  determine  the  BIT  fault 
coverage  they  would  generate  a  sample  of  possible  faults 
and  simulate  this  smaller  set.  The  size  of  the  sample  set  of 
faults  wae  determined  to  be  25  in  order  to  be  95% 
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confident  th&t  the  BIT  system  could  detect  90%  of  the 
system  faults.  This  method  significantly  reduced  the 
simulation  time. 

While  fault  simulation  is  a  straightforward  approach  to 
validating  the  fault  detection  capabilities  of  a  BIT 
system,  it  involves  considerable  time  and  expense  to 
simulate  all  possible  faults.  At  this  time,  it  is  probably 
the  most  common  TSV  approach.  A  recent  improvement  in 
this  technique,  as  reported  by  Bastian  et  al,  seems  to 
overcome  the  simulation  time  expenses.  However,  the 
assumption  made  in  their  statistical  analysis  (that  the 
number  of  faults  detected  is  binomially  distributed) 
has  not  been  completely  demonstrated  as  valid  or  fully 
justified. 


3.1.4  Statistical 

Another  method  of  analyzing  BIT  performance  involves  the 
application  of  statistical  techniques.  Most  approaches 
reported  in  the  literature  are  designed  to  answer 
questions  such  as: 

a.  What  is  the  probability  of  a  BIT  system  generating 
a  false  alarm? 

b.  What  is  the  probability  of  a  BIT  system  missing 
a  fault? 

c.  What  should  be  the  time  between  BIT  checks? 

Two  statistical  techniques  found  in  the  literature 
are  described  below. 
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3. 1.4.1  Bayesian  Analysis 


Ons  technique  found  in  the  literature  is  the  application 
of  Bayes*  formula.  J.  G>  Malcolm  (19)  (20)  has  developed  a 
BIT  evaluation  approach  using  Bayes'  formula.  His 
application  of  the  formula  to  BIT  evaluation  is  based  on 
the  following  model  of  the  BIT  testing  process: 

a.  A  system  has  two  possible  states— faulty  or 
not  faulty 

b.  A  BIT  test  has  two  possible  states— 
positive  (indicates  a  failure)  or  a  negative  (no 
failure) 

As  a  result  there  are  four  possible  combined  categories  as 
expressed  in  the  following  test  truth  table: 


Test 

^^^esult 

System^V^ 

Condition 

Positive 

Negative 

Faulty 

Valid  Result 

Missed  Fault 

Not  Faulty 

False  Alarm 

Valid  Result 

A  Bayesian  analysis  of  this  truth  table  involves  the 
calculation  of  the  probabilities  of  an  event  belonging  to 
each  of  the  categories  given  certain  basic  information. 
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For  exampla,  to  calculate  tha  probability  P(F|  T+)  that  tha 
aystam  is  faulty  givan  a  posit iva  BIT  tast  rasult  (that 
is,  BIT  claims  it  has  datactad  a  system  fault) ,  wa  would 
usa  Bayas'  formula  as  follows: 


P(F|T*)- 


P(T*  |F)-  P(F) _ 

P(T*“  |F)  •  P(FHP(T*|F)  •  P(?) 


whara: 

P(T+ |F)  ■  probability  of  a  positive  tast  rasult 
givan  a  fault 

P(F)  -  probability  of  a  fault 

P(T+|F)  •  probability  of  a  positiva  tast  rasult 
givan  no  fault  (falsa  alarm) 

P(F)  ■  probability  of  no  fault 


Also,  tha  probability  of  a  miasad  alarm,  P(F  |T“) ,  (that 
is,  systam  is  faulty  but  tha  tast  is  nagativa)  is  givan 
by: 


P(T  |F)*  P(F) 

P(F|T  )-  — - — — - 

P(T  IF)*  P(F)+P(T  ft-  P(P) 


whara: 


P(T”  IF)  -  probability  of  a  nagativa  tast 
givan  a  fault 
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P(T“ | F) 


probability  of  a  negative  test 
given  no  fault 


To  use  the  above  formulas,  we  need  to  know  the  probability 
of  a  positive  BIT  test  result  given  that  the  system  is 
faulty  and  the  "a  priori”  probability  of  a  system  failure. 

For  example,  assume  that  a  BIT  system  is  installed  in  a 
circuit  and  it  has  been  determined  that  the  circuit  has  a 
probability  of  failure  of  1%  (P(F)  -  .01).  It  has  also 
been  determined  that  the  BIT  system  has  a  95%  fault 
coverage  (P(T”Mf)  m  .95)  and  has  a  specificity 
(probability  of  false  alarm)  of  1%  (P(T+  |  F)  *  .01).  Then 
the  probability  that  the  system  has  actually  failed  given  a 
BIT  alarm  is: 


P(F|T  + ) 


(.95)  (.01) _ 

(.95)  (.01)  +  (.01)  (.99) 


.4896 


This  illustrates  a  surprising  result  that  Malcolm  (19) , 
(20)  discusses  at  some  length.  That  is,  that  a  BIT  system 
with  a  high  degree  of  fault  coverage  may  still  produce  a 
high  percentage  of  incorrect  results.  A  look  at  the  effect 
on  the  BIT  false  alarm  rate  of  improving  the  reliability 
of  the  system  is  shown  in  figure  3-4.  As  figure  3-4  shows, 
the  more  reliable  the  system,  P(F)  approaches  0,  the  lower 
the  probability  that  the  system  is  faulty  when  BIT 
indicates  a  system  failure.  Therefore,  the  effectiveness 
of  BIT  depends  not  only  on  coverage  but  also  false  alarm 
rate  and  the  reliability  of  the  system. 
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PROBABILITY  OF  A  FALSE  ALARM 
GIVEN  A  POSITIVE  TEST  RESULT 


Probability  of  Failure,  P(F) 


Figure  3-4  Effect  of  Reliability  on  BIT  Performance 


The  other  side  of  this  Bayesian  analysis  is  artist  is  ths 
probability  of  a  system  bsing  faulty  and  ths  1XT  failing 
to  detect  ths  error?  Assuming  ths  same  valuss  as  in  ths 
first  example  ths  rasult  1st 


P(F|T~ ) 


(.05)  (-01) _ 

(.05)  (.01)  4  (.99)  (.99) 

.00051 


3. 1.4. 2  Markov  Models 

Another  statistical  approach  to  TSV  is  the  use  of  a  Markov 
model  to  analyse  the  performance  of  a  BIT  system.  Markov 
models  view  the  system  as  a  series  of  states  where  a  state 
describes  everything  we  need  to  know  about  ths  system  at 
any  instant.  The  behavior  of  the  system  is  modeled  as  a 
series  of  transitions  between  states  where  the  Markovian 
assumption  is  that  the  probability  of  making  a  transition 
to  any  state  in  the  system  depends  only  on'  the  presently 
occupied  state.  A  good  introduction  to  Markov  models  can 
be  found  in  the  book  by  Ronald  Howard  (21) . 

Capt.  Gleason  proposed  a  measure  of  BIT  performance  called 
BIT  accuracy  (22)  based  on  a  Markov  model  of  BIT  system 
operation.  His  approach  could  lead  to  a  TSV  measure.  He 
assumes  that  the  system  with  BIT  is  in  one  of  four  states: 
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a0l 

Systam  functional)  No 

falsa  alarm 

®1« 

Systam  functional)  Falsa  alarm 

s2: 

Systam  nonfunctional) 

Datactad 

failura 

s3: 

Systam  nonfunctional ) 

Undatactad 

failura 

Tha  transition  batvaan  ths  statss  ara  raprasantad  by  tha 
probabil itias : 


« probability  of  a  falsa  alarm  in 
tina  pariod  At 

X  pA  t  -  probability  of  a  datactad  failura  in 
tima  pariod  At 

Xy A  t  "  probability  of  an  undotactad  failura 
in  tima  pariod  At 


Tha  Harkov  modal  for  this  systsm  is  axprassad  in  tha  stata 
diagram  and  transition  matrix  shown  in  figura  3-5.  Tha 
probabil itias  of  tha  systam  occupying  aach  stata  s0  to  s3 
as  a  function  of  tima  ara  darivad  from  this  modal  and  ara 
given  by: 
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P0  (t)  -  •  XU  +XD  +  VaU 


FA 


pi  (t"  VVSa  [,-‘(Xu+Xo+"FA’t] 


P2  ">  -~XU+  Xp 


A  D  r  ./  X. .♦  X_  +  X_.  )ti 

t’-  (  u  0  FA  I 


p3  <ti 


wT  -(VVSA,tl 


Gleason  suggests  that  PIT  accuracy  is  given  by: 
PA  (t)  «P  o  {t)  ♦  p2  (t) 


.(  Xy  +  XD+  XFA  )t 


V  XD+  XFA 


Xj+  XD  + 


That  is,  BIT  is  operating  correctly  when  the  system  is 
functional  and  there  are  no  BIT  false  alarms  or  when  the 
BIT  correctly  identifies  the  failure  of  the  system.  The 
other  states,  false  alarm  or  undetected  failure,  indicated 
that  the  BIT  system  has  failed u 


XFA 
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This  Markov  model  assumes  knowledge  of  xFA(  \  D  and  x  y 
This  information  could  be  either  based  on  experimental 
results  or  derived  from  some  other  TSV  technique. 
Therefore,  the  Markov  Model  serves  only  as  an  analytical 
extension  of  other  possible  TSV  techniques. 


3 . 2  TSCA  TECHNIQUES 

Test  System  Condition  Assessment  (TSCA)  involves 
determining  the  health  of  the  BIT  system  under  operating 
conditions  and  prior  to  maintenance.  It  is  required  at  the 
circuit  card,  line  replaceable  unit  and  subsystem  levels 
to  support  depot  level  testing  and  at  the  subsystem  and 
system  levels  to  support  organizational  level  testing.  In 
addition,  the  necessary  TSCA  capability  must  be  provided 
at  each  level  of  hardware  implementation  to  support  the 
next  higher  level  of  hardware  assembly.  The  focus  of  this 
study  is  toward  TSCA  implemented  at  the  subsystem  and 
system  levels.  The  TSCA  problem  is  different  from  TSV  in 
that  measurement  of  the  testability  parameters  is  no 
longer  required.  In  this  case,  the  interest  is  in 
determining  if  the  BIT  has  sustained  a  failure  affecting 
its  performance.  There  were  two  major  approaches 
identified  in  the  literature  search:  the  use  of  self¬ 
checking  checkers  and  fault  insertion  techniques. 


3.2.1  Fault  Insertion 

A  form  of  BIT  self-verification  involves  the  addition  of  a 
forced  failure  mode  into  the  system  design.  That  is,  the 
BIT  system  generates  simulated  failures  in  the  system. 
Then  the  BIT  goes  through  its  standard  check-out  routine. 
If  it  detects  the  simulated  failure  then  the  BIT  is 
assumed  to  be  operating  correctly.  if  it  fails  to  detect 
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the  simulated  failure  then  the  BIT  has  failed.  This 
technique  is  best  suited  for  TSCA  since  it  can  be  utilized 
for  self-verification  of  equipment  in  the  field.  Often, 
the  forced  failures  are  simulated  in  software.  However, 
Ramirez  (23)  has  suggested  a  simple  hardware  mechanism  for 
injecting  the  failure  directly  into  the  system.  Such  a 
mechanism  is  shown  in  figure  3-6.  It  involves  a  simple 
flip-flop  which  forces  the  multiplexer  to  select  the 
stuck-at  input  condition.  The  BIT  then  runs  its  normal 
test  sequence  and  if  it  fails  to  detect  the  forced  failure 
it  flags  itself  as  "failed."  These  flip-flop/multiplexer 
units  could  be  installed  at  several  locations  in  the 
circuit. 


Similar  implementations  of  forced  failures  are  reported 
elsewhere.  For  example.  Siewiorek  and  Swarz  (24)  report 
forced  error  conditions  in  the  CPU  and  forced  parity 
errors  in  the  memory  of  the  DEC  VAX  11/780  to  test  the 
BIT.  They  also  report  fault  injection  capability, 
implemented  in  both  hardware  and  software  in  the  Sperry 
Univac  1100/60. 


3.2.2  Self-Checking  Checkers 

Another  method  of  TSCA  for  BIT  involves  the  development  of 
Self-Checking  BIT  systems.  Breuer  (25)  defines  a  totally 
self-checking  circuit  as  a  circuit  which  is  both  fault 
secure  and  self  testing.  This  is  accomplished  by 
incorporating  additional  logic  to  encode  the  operation 
and,  if  necessary  to  decode  the  result.  The  following 
definition  of  a  fault  secure  circuit  applies  to  circuits  for 
which  a  set  of  allowable  outputs  can  be  specified.  An 
output  not  in  that  set  is  termed  invalid.  For  any  input, 
only  one  output  from  the  allowable  set  is  the  correct 
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output.  A  circuit  is  fault  secure  if,  for  any  fault 
and  any  allowable  input,  the  output  is  either  (1)  the 
correct  output  (if  the  fault  does  not  affect  the  specific 
input)  or  (2)  an  invalid  output.  That  is,  a  fault  will 
never  produce  an  output  that  is  an  allowable  output  but  is, 
in  fact,  the  wrong  answer  for  the  given  input.  A  circuit 
is  self  testing  if  for  any  fault  there  exists  an 
allowable  code  input  which  detects  the  fault.  As  the 
definition  indicates,  totally  self -checking  checkers  use 
coded  data  so  that  an  error  forces  a  detectable,  invalid 
word  at  the  output.  A  totally  self -checking  BIT  system 
which  failed  would  produce  only  detectable  invalid  words  at 
the  output,  hence,  its  condition  could  always  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  its  output. 

There  are  a  variety  of  codes  in  use  in  self  testing 
circuits.  The  most  common  and  well  known  are  the  parity 
type  codes.  Other  codes  include  residue  codes  and  group 
codes.  A  review  of  the  literature  indicated  a  large 
amount  of  theoretical  work  is  currently  being  undertaken 
to  develop  new  coding  systems  for  self -checking  checkers. 
In  addition,  there  is  some  work  reported  in  the 
application  of  the  self-checking  approach  to  BIT.  For 
example,  Fujiwara  (2G)  proposes  a  new  kind  of  error 
checking  scheme  for  use  as  a  combinational  circuit  BIT 
system  called  a  group-parity  prediction  (GPP)  checker. 
The  system  is  designed  to  monitor  a  multiple  output 
combinational  logic  circuit  by  partitioning  the  output 
into  several  groups  and  calculating  the  parity  of  each 
group.  The  calculated  parities  are  compared  to  the 
parity  predicted  from  the  inputs.  It  has  been  shown  that 
this  method  offers  a  high  degree  of  fault  coverage  for 
combinational  logic  circuits.  In  addition  to  detecting 
failures  in  the  monitored  circuit,  the  GPP  checker  is  also 
self-testing  with  respect  to  any  single  internal 
failure.  Fujiwara’ s  example  system  demonstrated  a  98.1% 
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self-failure  coverage  and  a  <>5.9%  monitored  system 
fault  coverage  for  an  Arithmetic  Logic  Unit  (ALU) 
Controller. 

Hughes,  McCluskey  &  Lu  (27)  have  developed  a  totally  self- 
checking  comparator  circuit  which  could  be  useful  in  a  BIT 
system  that  involved  the  monitoring  of  duplicated 
circuits.  Such  a  BIT  approach  would  signal  an  error  when 
the  duplicated  circuits  generated  different  outputs.  A 
totally  self-checking  comparator  would  also  monitor  itself 
for  internal  errors  and  report  them  to  the  user. 

Sievers  and  Avizienis  (28)  have  developed  a  method  to 
design  totally  self-checking  functions  in  CMOS  and  NMOS 
arrays  called  general  logic  structures  (GLS) .  A  GLS  is  a 
two  dimensional  array  much  like  a  Programmed  Logic  Array 
(PLA)  only  the  GLS  uses  a  k-out-of-2k  code  to  achieve  the 
totally  self-checking  feature.  They  found  that  the  GLS 
NMOS  array  was  totally  self-checking,  but  the  self- 
checking  attribute  of  the  GLS  CMOS  array  was  sensitive  to 
the  input  patterns. 


3.2.3  Other  Techniques 

While  not  directly  reported  in  the  literature,  personal 
discussions  with  engineers  working  in  the  area  of  BIT 
design  has  lead  to  the  identification  of  two  additional 
approaches  to  test  system  condition  assessment.  One  method 
involves  BIT  systems  where  a  single  processing  element  is 
dedicated  to  a  BIT  function.  Often  such  a  processing 
element  will  have  self-checking  software  which  performs  a 
diagnostic  run  when  the  BIT  is  powered  up.  An  example 
application  is  a  microprocessor  implementation  of  BIT 
which  acquires  test  data  and  evaluates  the  results  to 
determine  the  presence  of  failures.  The  self-checking 
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program  than  would  perform  a  checksum  teat  of  the  memory 
containing  the  BIT  programs  and  a  test  of  read/write 
memory  by  writing  test  patterns  into  memory  then  reading 
and  verifying  the  test  patterns.  These  tests  verify  the 
integrity  of  the  BIT  function  (i.a.  the  BIT  programs)  and 
the  operation  of  the  microprocessor.  Such  an  approach 
provides  a  check  of  the  BIT  status  prior  to  BIT  usage. 
This  approach  is  limited  to  systems  with  BIT  implemented 
as  a  separate  processing  element. 

Another  method  for  TSCA  is  a  simple  fail-safe  approach. 
The  output  of  the  BIT  system  is  initialized  to  a  "failure 
detected"  message  prior  to  testing.  The  BIT  system  must 
successfully  complete  testing  then  take  a  positive  action 
to  change  the  "failure  detected"  message  to  a  "no  failure" 
message.  The  result  is  a  limited  fail  safe  capability  in 
that  in  most  cases  of  BIT  failure,  BIT  will  not  be 
successfully  completed,  the  message  will  not  be  reset, 
and  the  user  will  be  notified  of  the  failure.  Of  course, 
the  user  will  not  be  able  to  determine  from  the  message  if 
the  failure  was  in  the  BIT  or  the  unit  under  test. 
However,  it  does  reduce  the  problem  of  BIT  failing  in  a 
mode  that  always  indicates  a  "no  failure"  condition,  so 
that  when  a  unit  under  test  failure  occurs,  BIT  does  not 
indicate  the  failure.  An  example  is  memory  tested  by  a 
parity  circuit  where  the  result  is  stored  in  a  flip-flop. 
At  the  start  of  a  test  the  flip-flop  is  reset  to  zero  and 
on  successful  test  is  set  to  one.  If  it  doesn't  get  set  to 
one,  then  either  the  memory  is  failed  or  the  parity 
checking  circuit  is  not  working.  This  approach  is 
applicable  to  any  type  of  BIT  system  where  the  results  are 
stored  in  a  flip-flop,  a  register  or  a  memory  location. 
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4,0  TSV/TSCA  IMPROVEMENTS  INVESTIGATION 


This  section  reports  several  suggested  improvements  to 
current  BIT  verification  techniques  identified  in  the  survey. 
After  an  initial  review,  three  of  the  improvements  were 
selected  for  further  development.  The  details  of  these 
developments  are  reported  in  sections  6  and  7.  The  specific 
methods  covered  in  this  section  are  summarized  in  Table  4-1. 

4.1  TSV  TECHNIQUES 

Additional  FOM's  can  be  derived  by  combining  existing  FOM's 
in  various  ways.  An  illustration  based  on  Gleason's  Markov 
method  is  given  below.  However,  major  drawback  to  FOM's  in 
general  is  that  no  easy  way  is  known  for  obtaining  accurate 
values  for  the  parameters  used  to  calculate  them.  Until  more 
progress  in  this  direction  is  made,  it  is  futile  to  pursue 
FOM's  any  further. 

FMEA  and  simulation  techniques  are  also  candidates  for 
improvement.  Possible  directions  for  development  work  to 
improve  these  techniques  are  presented  in  the  following 
sections. 

4.1.1  New  Figures  of  Merit 

A  BIT  Figure-of-Merit  could  be  used  to  provide  a  measure  of 
predicted  BIT  performance.  As  indicated  in  section  3.1.1, 
FOMs  have  been  developed  for  use  as  TSV  measures.  This 
research  effort  briefly  considered  the  possibility  of 
modifying  several  of  these  FOMs  in  order  to  produce  a  new  TSV 
technique.  For  example,  the  basic  Markov  model  suggested  by 
Gleason  (22)  (see  section  3)  was  analyzed  further  to  produce 
several  new  FOMs  relating  to  various  aspects  of  BIT 
performance. 
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One  possible  new  FOH  based  on  Gleason's  model  was  suggested 
by  the  work  of  Spillman  (29).  Gleason's  model  of  BIT  systems 
contains  four  states,  two  representing  correctly  operating 
BIT  and  two  representing  fault  states.  Spillman's  new  FOM 
represents  the  average  amount  of  time  the  operating  BIT 
spends  in  the  two  correct  states.  It  is  determined  by  first 
calculating  the  mean  holding  time  for  each  of  the  two  BIT 
correct  states  and  then  averaging  the  two  values.  The  mean 
holding  time  is  the  average  amount  of  time  that  the  system  is 
in  any  given  state.  It  is  given  by: 


V 


"(i) 


In 


where 


-  mean  holding  time 
«  2  (probability  of 


transition  from  state  i  to 
state  j) 


-  £  (Probability  of  transition  from  state  j  to 
j+i  state  i) 


The  new  FOM  is  the  average  of  the  mean  holding  times 

two  correct  states  S  and  S  in  Gleason’s  model. 
J  0  2 
defined  as 


for  the 
It  is 


A  -  (T  +  T  )/2 
0  2 


(=i, 

w0 


For  example,  consider  a  system  in  which  the  probability  of 
system  failure  over  an  hour  period  is  .01,  the  BIT  coverage 
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is  .99,  the  probability  of  falma  alarm  ia  .01  and  tha  system 
ia  alvaya  rapairad  if  a  failura  ia  dataotad.  rigura  4-1 
ahova  tha  atata  diagram  and  tranaition  matrix  for  this 
axampla . 

In  thia  case, 

V  *•  x  ♦  \  +  x  “  «01  +  .0099  +  .0001  »  .02 

o  *FA  aD  U 

V  -  1 
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w  -  1 
2 

V  -  x  ■  .0099 
2  AD 

Than  A  -  1/2  [f2  In  (^)  +  In  (.0099)] 

-■  95^  5  hours 

As  with  tha  discussion  of  Markov  models  in  section  3.4,  the 
probability  of  fault  detection  and  tha  probability  of  a  false 
alarm  need  to  be  determined  by  other  means. 

Beaudry  (30)  has  also  suggested  soma  performance  related  FOKs 
that  may  be  adapted  for  Gleason's  Markov  modal.  They 
include: 

(1)  Computational  Reliability 

(2)  Computational  Availability 

(3)  Mean  Computations  Before  Failure 
Computational  reliability,  R(t,T) ,  ia  tha  probability  that 
tha  system  will  correctly  execute  a  task  of  length  T  started 
at  time  t.  Computational  availability  is  the  average  number 
of  computations  the  system  will  correctly  execute  in  a  given 
time  interval.  The  mean  computations  before  failure,  MCBF, 
is  the  average  amount  of  computation  available  on  the  system 
before  a  failure.  In  terms  of  a  BIT  TSV  technique,  these 
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Figure  4-1  State  Diagram  and  Transition  Matrix 
for  Example  of  Modified  Gleason  FOM 
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three  measures  could  ba  intarpartad  as  BIT  ral lability,  BIT 
availability,  and  tha  naan  number  of  corract  BIT  dacisions 
bafora  a  failura.  All  thraa  of  tfeasa  measures  emphasize  tha 
performance  of  a  BIT  system  ovar  time  rather  than  tha 
prasanoa  or  absence  of  errors  as  in  Gleason's  modal. 

After  a  preliminary  invest igat ion  it  was  determined  that  a 
BIT  Figure-of -Merit  approach  would  not  provide  an  affective 
TSV  technique.  Bafora  Gleason's  modal  of  BIT  parformanca  can 
be  used  to  generate  an  FOM,  tha  exact  values  of  tha 
transition  rates  between  tha  four  BIT  states  must  ba  known. 
Thera  are  no  known  methods  to  accurately  calculate  these 
rates.  They  can  ba  estimated  to  questionable  degrees  of 
accuracy  from  operational  data.  However,  such  estimates 
require  long-term  observation  of  the  working  system.  Since 
the  FOM  would  be  used  as  TSV  measure,  the  working  system  may 
not  be  available  and  if  it  is,  the  observation  time  may  be 
excessive.  As  a  result,  further  investigation  of  BIT  FOMs  as 
possible  TSV  measures  was  discontinued. 

4.1.2  Test  Repetition  Methods 

If  tha  goal  of  a  BIT  system  is  to  detect  intermittent  faults, 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  BIT  system  to  apply  its  test 
repetitively  so  that  the  BIT  will  be  operating  when  the 
intermittent  fault  is  active.  The  problem  from  a  TSV 
perspective  is  to  verify  that  the  BIT  does  repeat  itself 
frequently  enough  to  detect  intermittent  faults. 

Spillman  (40)  has  derived  a  formula  describing  fault 
behavior,  from  which  the  test  repetition  rate  to  detect 
intermittent  faults  can  be  calculated.  The  formula  is  based 
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on  tho  following  two  assumptions! 


(1)  Well-Behaved  Faults 

Tho  assumption  is  made  that  tha  transition  from  a 
fault-free  stats  to  a  faulty  stats  and  tha 
transitions  between  faulty  atatss  occur 
instantaneously . 

(2)  Signal -Independent  Faults 

It  is  assumed  that  the  occurrence  of  an  intermittent 
fault  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  signals 
in  the  circuit. 


Doth  of  these  assumptions  are  commonly  made  to  simplify  the 
study  of  intermittent  faults  and  they  both  seem  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  observed  behavior  of  intermittent  faults.  If 
intermittent  faults  occur  at  rate  *  and  disappear  at  rate  n , 
the  probability  of  a  transition  from  a  to  n  "active” 
intermittent  faults  is  given  by  equation  (1) .  N  is  the 
maximum  number  of  multiple  "active"  intermittent  faults 
allowed  in  the  system. 
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When  t-**,  equation  (1)  becomes: 


X(i-oN  1 ) 


which  represents  the  probability  that  the  system  evolves  from 
having  m  active  faults  at  some  time  to  a  steady  state 
condition  with  n  active  faults.  These  expressions  reduce  to 
the  single  fault  case  found  in  the  literature  when  N  -  1. 

The  test  repetition  rate,  K,  is  given  by  equation  (3) : 


where  CL  is  the  confidence  level  for  the  decision  "the 
circuit  is  fault-free"  if  it  passes  all  K  test  applications, 
and  t'  is  the  time  between  test  applications.  The  derivation 
of  equation  (3)  can  be  found  in  reference  (43).  For  example, 
an  engineer  testing  a  circuit  for  intermittent  faults  may 
want  to  be  99%  confident  (CL  =  .99)  of  detecting  a  single 
fault  in  a  triple  fault  environment  with  A  ==.008  and  m  **  1.0. 
First,  equation  (2)  would  be  used  to  calculate  P  *  .00794. 

If  the  test  is  aoplied  one  second  apart,  P^(l)  “  .36851  from 
equation  (1).  The  test  repetition  rate  is  found  from  (3): 

!<„  W01> 

log(. 99495) 

=  909.61 


The  engineer  would  apply  each  test  in  the  test  set  to  the 
circuit  910  times.  If  a  fault  is  not  detected  then  he  would 
Le  99%  sure  that  the  circuit  is  free  of  intermittent  faults. 


The  test  repetition  ratas  producad  by  tha  nodal  could  serve 
as  a  guida  for  datamlning  BIT  parformance  undar  intermittent 
fault  conditions.  However,  TSV  approaches  for  permanent 
faults  need  to  be  better  understood  before  exploring 
intermittent  faults,  so  this  concept  was  not  pursued  further. 


4.1.3  Extensions  of  FMEA 

The  most  popular  Test  System  Verification  method  is  Failure 
Modes  and  Effects  Analysis.  However,  its  use  for  TSV  suffers 
from  lack  of  standardized  approaches  and  lack  of  accuracy. 
RADC's  Automated  Advanced  Matrix  FMEA  effort  has  attempted  to 
develop  a  system  for  automated  FMEA  with  the  objective  of 
standardizing  the  technique  and  reducing  the  cost  through 
automation.  There  is  still  need  for  additional  work  in  the 
BIT  evaluation  portions  of  the  Automated  FMEA.  Better 
identification  of  failure  modes  and  their  effects  is  still 
needed,  especially  for  VLSI  and  VHSIC  devices.  After  a 
preliminary  investigation,  it  was  determined  that  FMEA 
approaches  need  additional  improvements  before  they  can  be 
adapted  to  a  TSV  techrique. 


4.1.4  Advanced  Simulations 

Simulation  techniques  have  the  greatest  potential  to  provide 
accurate  and  economical  test  system  verification.  Simulation 
has  been  used  in  the  past  for  TSV  and  continues  to  be  used 
extensively  in  the  design  of  integrated  circuits.  However, 
its  use  for  TSV  at  the  subsystem  level  has  become  impractical 
because  of  the  increasing  use  of  VLSI  devices.  Past 
simulation  techniques  used  gate  level  modeling,  but  for  many 
VLSI  parts  the  gate  level  models  are  nrt  available.  Also  the 
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complexity  of  today's  and  future  subsystems  v.ould  make  gate 
level  simulation  impractical.  A  significant  amount  of 
computing  resources  would  be  required  to  test  a  reasonable 
fault  population.  Suppliers  of  simulation  hardware  and 
software  have  been  addressing  these  problems,  because  the 
size  of  VLSI  devices  is  putting  greater  demands  on  simulation 
capability.  Advances  are  needed  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
system  that  can  be  modeled  and  to  speed  up  the  simulation. 
These  include  methods  cf  simulating  the  independent  effects 
of  many  faults  at  the  same  time,  methods  of  removing 
equivalent  faults  from  the  fault  set  and  the  use  of  special 
hardware  accelerators.  These  hardware  accelerators  are 
special-purpose  computers  designed  to  execute  logic 
simulations  and  can  increase  execution  speed  by  several 
orders  of  magnitude.  A  summary  of  the  current  state  of  the 
art  of  logic  and  fault  simulators  is  given  in  references  (31) 
and  (33) . 

The  above  advances  in  simulation  technology  do  not  however 
address  the  problems  of  simulation  at  subsystem  or  circuit 
module  level.  The  most  significant  problem  is  the  enormous 
size  of  gate  level  descriptions  of  LSI  and  VLSI  devices. 

Two  recent  advances  in  simulation  technology  have  potential 
for  resolving  these  problems.  The  first  is  the  use  of  actual 
hardware  as  part  of  the  simulation  and  the  second  is  the  use 
of  behavioral  simulation. 

4. 1.4.1  Hardware  Simulation 

This  approach  models  portions  of  the  circuit  using  gate  level 
simulation  techniques  and  uses  real  hardware  for  the 
remaining  portions.  The  motivation  for  this  is  to  be  able  to 
simulate  a  subsystem  or  circuit  module  that  consists  of  a 
combination  of  custom  logic  and  off-the-shelf  LSI  devices.  A 
diagram  of  this  type  of  simulation  system  is  shown  in  figure 
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4-2.  The  simulation  host  interfaces  to  a  complex  hardware 
adapter  and  the  hardware  adapter  allows  the  hardware  devices 
to  interface  to  the  rest  of  the  simulation.  The  simulation 
system  specifies  whether  each  pin  operates  as  an  input  or 
output  or  both.  As  the  simulation  progresses,  signals  are 
passed  to  the  hardware  devices  and  are  received  from  the 
hardware  device*,.  When  performing  fault  simulation  to 
determine  test  coverage,  faults  are  inserted  in  the  logic 
level  simulation  portion  in  the  conventional  manner,  but 
faults  for  the  LSI  and  VLSI  devices  can  only  be  inserted  at 
the  interface  pins  of  the  hardware  adaptor.  Hence  only 
faults  at  the  I/O  pins  of  the  devices  can  be  simulated  not 
faults  internal  to  the  device. 


This  permits  simulation  of  a  subsystem  which  includes  the  use 
of  LSI  and  VLSI  devices  to  be  developed  with  substantially 
less  effort  than  would  be  required  if  the  LSI  and  VLSI 
devices  were  modeled  at  the  gate  level. 


Figure  4-2  Simulation  Testbed  Incorporating  Hardware  Elements 
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4. 1.4. 2  Behavioral  Level  simulation 


There  has  been  recent  interest  in  development  of  higher  level 
modeling  capability  for  use  in  the  design  of  LSI  and  VLSI 
devices.  This  is  because  IC  designers  need  a  tool  to  easily 
model  a  complex  circuit  early  in  the  design  cycle.  Modeling 
at  a  higher  level  allows  the  designer  to  make  architecture 
trades,  check  performance  and  permit  parallel  development  of 
associated  hardware  and  software  without  modeling  at  the 
detailed  design  level.  Figure  4-3  illustrates  the  levels  at 
which  electronic  systems  can  be  represented  and  described. 
It  also  shows  samples  of  simulation  tools  applicable  to  the 
various  levels.  There  has  been  recent  interest  in  developing 
behavioral  level  simulators  for  the  design  of  LSI  and  VLSI 
devices.  (34)  (35) . 

Suppliers  of  simulation  systems  are  developing  behavioral 
level  simulators  to  respond  to  the  need.  Most  provide  a 
special  purpose  modeling  language  based  on  popular  general 
purpose  programming  languages  such  as  C  or  Pascal,  with  an 
increasing  interest  in  Ada.  The  behavior  model  languages 
need  flexibility,  but  have  to  be  structured  for  use  by 
designers  who  are  not  expert  programmers  or  simulation 
engineers.  These  behavioral  level  models  can  be  integrated 
with  gate-level  models  for  a  complete  model  of  a  subsystem. 

There  is  additional  need  for  improvements  to  behavioral 
simulation  languages  to  address  test  system  verification 
needs.  First,  continued  work  is  needed  in  developing  a 
structure  that  is  easily  usable  by  design  and  systems 
engineers.  Second,  a  capability  for  modeling  failure  modes 
(no  longer  definable  at  the  gate  level)  in  a  realistic  manner 
is  needed.  This  aids  in  understanding  how  various  classes  of 
faults  affect  the  behavior  of  a  component,  subsystem  or 
system. 
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FIGURE  4-3  General  Levels  of  Simulation  (35) 
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Related  to  the  development  of  behavioral  level  simulators  is 
development  of  Hardware  Daacription  Languagas  (HDL) .  HDL'a 
ara  of tan  basad  on  ganaral  purposa  languagas  such  as  C, 
Pascal  or  Ada  and  ara  usad  to  spacify  tha  dasign  of  hardware. 
Kay  alaaants  ara:  (1)  specification  at  hierarchical  levels 
(2)  specification  independent  of  implementation  (3)  libraries 
of  part  descriptions  (4)  companion  simulators.  As  with 
behavioral  level  simulators,  a  capability  for  modeling  faults 
needs  to  be  developed  for  KDL's. 

As  part  of  task  5,  new  simulation  techniques  were 
investigated.  These  included  modeling  devices  and  their 
failures  at  a  functional  level  higher  than  the  gate  level. 
The  results  of  this  work  are  reported  in  section  6. 

4.2  TSCA  TECHNIQUES 

This  section  identifies  some  possible  new  TSCA  techniques 
which  have  not  been  considered  in  the  literature  and  provides 
a  short  description  of  each. 

4.2.1  Overlapping  BIT 

One  possible  method  of  monitoring  BIT  performance  in  the 
field  which  does  not  have  all  the  overhead  of  a  simple 
duplication  technique  would  be  to  divide  a  circuit  into 
overlapping  subsets  and  provide  BIT  for  each  subset.  The 
result  would  be  similar  to  a  duplication  approach  in  that  a 
single  BIT  error  message  would  have  to  be  confirmed  by  other 
BIT  circuitry  monitoring  the  subset.  If  there  is  an 
inconsistent  BIT  response  then  there  is  a  failure  in  one  of 
the  BIT  systems.  This  method  was  investigated  as  part  of 
task  5.  A  full  report  on  the  use  of  this  approach  is  in 
section  7. 
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4.2.2  Fussy  Pattern  Recognition  Applications 


Another  method  of  TSCA  which  has  not  be  reported  in  the 
literature  involves  the  application  of  pattern  recognition 
algorithms  to  classify  the  output  data  of  the  BIT  system  and 
the  circuit  under  test  to  determine  overall  system 
performance.  The  speculation  was  that  by  examining  both  the 
BIT  output  and  several  parameters  of  the  circuit  under  test, 
it  may  be  possible  to  classify  the  BIT  performance. 
Development  of  this  approach  would  require  the  identification 
of  relevant  BIT  and  system  parameters  to  monitor  as  well  as 
generating  test  cases  from  which  a  classifier  could  be 
constructed.  Once  completed  the  method  could  supply  both  BIT 
information  and  data  on  the  monitored  parameters,  whicn  could 
be  used  to  determine  both  system  performance  and  BIT 
performance . 

It  was  determined  during  this  study  that  (1)  this  approach 
required  a  complete  understanding  of  all  the  operating 
parameters  of  the  specific  BIT  system  as  veil  as  those  of  the 
unit-under-test,  preventing  development  of  a  general 
approach,  and  (2)  the  computation  time  for  the  algorithms  was 
excessive.  It  was  therefore  not  studied  in  further  detail. 

4.2.3  Fault  Insertion 

Fault  insertion  techniques  for  BIT  evaluation  have  been 
suggested  in  the  literature.  However,  the  methods  have  not 
been  fully  developed  and  rely  on  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
multiplexers  which  must  be  added  to  the  design  of  the 
unit-under-test.  A  new  simpler  fault  insertion  device  was 
developed  and  a  complete  fault  insertion  mechanism  for  TSCA 
was  designed.  A  full  report  on  this  approach  is  contained  in 
section  7. 
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5.0  TSV/TSCA  Evaluation  and  Salection 


This  aaction  provides  the  results  of  the  TSV/TSCA  evaluation 
and  selection  task.  The  original  plan  for  this  task  was  to 
select  appropriate  evaluation  criteria  and  evaluate  each  of 
the  TSV  and  TSCA  techniques  against  the  criteria  using  an 
evaluation  matrix.  Because  of  the  differences  of  the  various 
techniques  and  the  interrelationship  of  the  evaluation 
criteria,  the  approach  for  this  task  was  modified  as 
described  in  this  section. 

5.1  Rejected  Techniques 

Over  the  course  of  the  contract,  several  new  techniques 
considered  for  TSV  or  TSCA  were  rejected  for  further 
development  or  evolved  into  other  techniques.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  these  techniques  and  an  explanation  of  why 
effort  on  them  was  discontinued. 

a.  p-t  Diagnosability  Models  (TSCA)  -  Investigation  into 

the  application  of  p-t  diagnosability  models  evolved 
into  development  of  the  new  TSCA  technique 

called  overlapping  BIT. 

b.  Self-checking  Checkers  (TSCA)  -  A  variety  of  self¬ 

checking  checker  approaches  were  reviewed  as  part  of 
task  2  and  task  3.  It  was  determined  that  it  would 
take  a  considerable  effort  to  develop  any  new 

self -checking  checker  system  and  it  would  be 
applicable  only  to  a  narrow  class  of  circuits. 

c. .  Birth-Death  Models  (TSV)  -  This  statistical  procedure 

was  proposed  for  analysis  of  intermittent  faults. 
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Work  on  evaluating  BIT  performance  with  respect  to 
intermittent  faults  was  de-emphasised  (based  on 
customer  direction)  in  favor  of  the  primary 
performance  parameters  of  fault  detection  and  fault 
isolation. 

d.  Fault-Insertion  Circuits  for  TSV  -  Incorporation  of 
circuitry  to  automatically  insert  faults  for  TSV 
analysis  in  a  manner  similar  to  fault-insertion 
circuits  for  TSCA  vas  investigated.  Although  it  had 
the  prospect  of  providing  the  same  technique  for  both 
TSV  and  TSCA,  the  faults  inserted  for  TSV  could  not 
adequately  represent  the  fault  population  without 
substantial  hardware  overhead  penalty. 

e.  Automatic  Test  Pattern  Generators  (TSV)  -  Automatic 
test  pattern  generators  produce  fault  coverage 
measures  based  on  the  test  patterns  generated.  They 
work  well  for  combinational  circuits  but  their 
applicability  to  sequential  circuits  is  limited.  They 
can  only  be  used  for  subsystems  containing  VLSI 
devices  when  detailed  gate  level  models  of  the  devices 
are  available. 

f.  Test  Repetition  Methods  (TSV)  -  These  are  primarily 
useful  for  detecting  intermittent  faults.  They  were 
not  pursued  because  work  on  intermittent  faults  was 
de-emphasized  based  un  customer  direction. 

g.  Computational  Reliability,  Computational  Availability 
and  Mean  Computations  Before  Failure  (TSV) 
Development  of  these  new  FOM's  based  on  Markov  Models 
was  discontinued  based  on  customer  direction. 

h.  Pattern  Recognition  for  TSCA  -  This  evolved  into  the 
Pattern  Recognition  TSV  method  for  analog  circuits. 
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1.  Symbolic  Execution  (TSV)  -  This  method  is  similar  to 
simulation  approachss.  Howev ar ,  at  its  prasant  staga 
of  davalopmant  it  requires  axtansiva  modaling  of  tha 
system  to  ba  evaluated  in  software.  It  has  bean 
determined  that  tha  software  davalopmant  would  ba 
expansive  and  of  limited  usefulness. 

j .  Statistical  Design  Verification  (TSV)  -  Since 
complicated  mathematical  concepts  are  involved,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  method  can  be  used  on  a 
practical  level.  Extensive  work  would  be  required  to 
make  this  method  applicable  to  the  problem  of  BIT 
verification. 

k.  Improved  FMEA  (TSV)  -  Improvements  to  FMEA  to  increase 
the  accuracy  of  BIT  evaluations  involve  better 
characterisation  of  integrated  circuit  failure  modes 
and  effects.  Effort  to  pursue  this  would  be  far  more 
than  required  for  improved  simulation  capability,  and 
the  end  result  would  net  be  as  accurate  as  with 
simulation. 


5 . 2  Evaluation  Criteria 


The  first  step  in  the  evaluation  process  was  to  select  the 
evaluation  criteria.  This  was  done  by  generating  a  list  of 
possible  criteria,  then  reducing  tha  list  to  those  most 
relevant  to  the  selection.  The  criteria  were  then  c rouped  as 
either  qualitative  or  quantitative  and  whether  they  are 
relevant  to  TSV  or  TSCA.  Table  5-1  lists  the  evaluation 
criteria  and  indicates  their  grouping.  Note  that  most  of  the 
criteria  are  common  to  both  TSV  and  TSCA,  but  there  are  a  few 
that  are  applicable  only  to  one  or  the  other. 
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TABLE  5-1  Evaluation  Criteria 
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I 
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Tha  following  is  a  brief  description  of  aach  of  the  critaria. 


QUftlitflUvi  Crifctxla 

a.  Benefits/ advantages:  strong  points  of  tha  TSV  or  TSCA 
methodology. 

b.  Limitations/disadvantagas  *  weak  points  of  tha  TSV  or  TSCA 
mathodology. 

c.  Typa  of  BIT:  kinds  of  BIT  approach(as)  tha  identified  TSV 
or  TSCA  mathodology  will  sarva. 

d.  Stata  of  davalopment:  what  naeds  to  bo  done  to  fully 
davalop  tha  approach. 

a.  Development  risk:  level  of  risk  involved  in  the 

development  of  the  new  TSV  or  TSCA  approach. 

f.  Level  of  applicability:  hardware  implementation  level  and 
maintenance  level  at  which  tha  TSV  or  TSCA  approach  is 
useful . 

g.  Skill  level  requirements :  for  TSV,  tha  skill  requirements 
of  the  engineers  and  analysts  using  the  system;  for  TSCA, 
the  training/skill  requirements  of  maintenance  personnel 
using  the  system. 

h.  Technology  impact:  the  economics  and  practicality  of 
implementing  a  TSV/TSCA  approach,  based  on  technology 
trends . 

i.  Facility  impact:  special  facilities  required  for  TSV 
approaches . 
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Quantitative  Criteria 


a.  Development  und  acquisition  costs :  cost  to  fully  dsvslop 
th«  identified  TSV  or  TSCA  approach;  likely  acquisition 
cost  impact . 

b.  Utilisation  costs  for  TSV  approaches:  cost  to  a 
development  program  to  use  the  TSV  approach  as  a 
verification  tool. 

c.  Impact  on  the  operational  system:  how  the  TSCA  system 
will  change  the  weight,  complexity,  volume  or  other 
design  characteristics  of  the  operational  system. 

d.  Confidence  level  (TSV) :  degree  of  confidence  that  the 
verification  results  will  match  the  actual  performance. 

e.  Fault  coverage  (TSCA) :  The  probability  that  a  failure  in 
a  BIT  system  will  be  detected. 

5 . 3  Evaluation 

TSV  and  TSCA  technique  options  remaining  after  the  initial 
filtering  are  shown  in  Table  5-2. 

The  final  evaluation  started  by  assessing  each  technique  with 
respect  to  the  individual  evaluation  criteria.  TSV  and  TSCA 
techniques  were  examined  separately.  Tables  5-3,  5-4 

summarize  the  evaluation  comments  for  TSV  and  TSCA, 
respectively . 

Once  the  evaluations  against  individual  criteria  were 
completed,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  an  overall  comparison 
measure  combining  the  multiple  criteria.  Several  approaches 
were  considered.  The  initial  evaluation  approach  was  to  use 
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TABLE  5-2  Options  Remaining  Aft&  ai  Filtering 


Test  System  Verification 

Test  System  Condition 

Assessment 

Figures  of  Merit  (FOM) 

Self-Checking  Circuits 

Failure  Modes  and  Effects 

Fault  Insertion 

Analysis  (FMEA) 

Simulation 

Overtapping  BIT 

Pattern  Recognition 
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Table  5-3  TEST  SYSTEM  VERIFICATION  EVALUATION 


PATTERN  1 

RECOGNITION  | 

Good  design  ana  evakiatk  i 
technique  for  analog  BIT. 

Applies  only  to  analog 

BIT.  Produces  a  new 

FOM. 

Analog  only 

Needs  further  development 
for  multiple  fault 
mode  distributions 

S 

3 

i 

1  ■» 

*  $ 

1  1 

T»  £. 

§  * 

&  3 

SIMULATION 

Accurate  results. 

Common  usage  for  1C 
design.  Repeatable 
verification  results. 

Requires  model  develop¬ 
ment  and  computer  resour- 
ses.  Capability  may  not 
be  available  to  all 
manufacturers. 

Digital  only  for  gate 
level  simulation.  Ai' 
types  for  behavioral 
level. 

Behavioral  level  simulation 
languages  available  now. 
Need  development  of  fault 
simulation  capability. 

Medium 

_ 

< 

FMEA 

Easy  to  implement. 

Approach  can  be 
easily  tailored  to 
program  requirements. 
Automated  FMEA  can 

standardize  process. 

Results  depend  on  individual 
analyst.  Results  inaccurate. 
Prcbiems  with  failure 
modes  of  integrated 
circuits. 

All  Types 

Needs  development  of 
automated  FMEA  and 
method  for  evaluating 
failure  modes  and 
effects  of  integrated 
circuits 

None  as  is.  High 
to  improve  capability 

_ 

1 

< 

FOM’S 

Easy  to  compute.  New 
FOM'S  give  better 
indication  of  BIT  per¬ 
formance. 

Requires  predetermined 
parameters  such  as 
fault  detection, 
false  alarm  rate,  etc. 

Ail  Types 

Well  developed 

< 

/  < 

Benefits/ 

Advantages 

Limitations/ 

Disadvantages 

Type  of  BIT 

State  ot 
Development 

Development 

risk 

Level  of 
applicability 

1  a: 

/  Hi 

/  5c 

/  o 

aAiivinvno 
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Table  5-3  TEST  SYSTEM  VERIFICATION  EVALUATION  (continued) 
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Table  5-4  TEST  SYSTEM  CONDITION  ASSESSMENT  EVALUATION 
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Table  5-4  TEST  SYSTEM  CONDITION  ASSESSMENT  EVALUATION  (' 


ft  matrix  comparison.  This  would  bo  done  by  weighting  each 

criterion  and  scoring  each  option  against  each  criterion. 

The  total  sum  of  weighted  scores  would  then  be  compared. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  criteria  and  their 

interrelationships  another  technique  was  investigated.  This 

technique  utilised  an  automated  decision  making  computer 

program  which  had  been  successfully  used  by  TRW  to  evaluate 

and  select  a  high  speed  bus  protocol  for  the  Multibus 
* 

Avionics  Architecture  Design  Study  (41) .  The  automated 
decision  making  computer  program  has  a  valid  mathematical 
basis  and  is  easy  to  implement.  One  of  its  strengths  is  that 
it  handles  the  interrelationships  of  the  evaluation  criteria 
in  a  simplified  pair-wise  comparison.  It  also  provides  a 
measure  of  the  integrity  and  consistency  of  the  pair-wise 
comparisons. 

As  the  evaluation  progressed ,  it  became  apparent  the 
evaluation  methodologies  were  not  working  because  cf  the 
substantial  differences  between  the  TSV  and  TSCA  techniques 
being  evaluated  and  tha  interrelationships  of  the  evaluation 
criteria.  As  a  result  a  simplified  approach  wee  taken.  This 
approach  was  to  evaluate  the  remaining  alternatives  only  for 
certain  key  criteria.  This  reduced  the  number  ox  evaluation 
criteria  involved,  eliminated  additional  candidates  and 
simplified  evaluation  of  the  remaining  techniques.  The 
following  describes  the  resultr  of  that  evaluatiozi. 

Test  System  Verification 

The  alternatives  evaluated  for  TSV  were: 

a.  Figures  of  Merit  (FOM) 

b.  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis  (FMEA) 

c.  Simulation 

d.  Pattern  Recognition 
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Ths  rod  approach  waa  rulad  out  because  new  roNa  aro 
undesirable  (.lev  rtandards  for  apoolfioatlen  would  noad  to  bo 
implemented) ,  and  thay  still  raly  on  some  method  for 
determining  tha  underlying  performance  parameters  (a. 9.  fault 
da toot ion  rata) .  Tbs  pattara  raoognition  approaoh  waa  rulad 
cut  because  of  ita  applicability  bain?  Unit ad  to  analog 
circuits.  Alia  narrowed  tha  evaluation  to  tha  FMEA  and 
simulation  approaches . 

Tha  currant  FK2A  approach  requires  no  substantial  development 
and  ia  easy  to  use,  but  ia  inaccurate.  Adequate  improvements 
to  tha  fMBA  approach  are  impractical.  Thay  would  require  a 
mechanism  of  determining  failure  me das  of  IC  s,  what  tha 
effects  are,  and  how  thay  are  detected.  This  would  be  more 
complicated  then  developing  the  simulation.  Current 
simulation  capability  is  inadequate  for  subsystem  level  TSV. 
Improvements  to  simulation  capability  would  provide  a 
practical,  accurate  TSV  tool,  but  there  is  some  development 
risk.  The  real  trade  is  between  current  FMEA  approach  and 
improvements  to  simulation.  Since  an  accurate  method  was 
t squired,  the  FMEA  approach  was  unacceptable.  It  was  decided 
that  the  best  option  was  to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
improvements  to  the  simulation  capability  to  provide  for 
accurate  subsystem  level  TSV. 

I»it  gyitta.  condition  AMiUMiA 

The  alternatives  cv* lusted  for  TSCA  vers; 

s.  Self -Checking  Circuits 

b.  Fault  Insartion 

c.  Overlrpping  BIT 
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The  a ilf -cheeking  circuits  approach  vaa  ruled  out  baoauaa  of 
tha  Halt ad  applicability  of  any  particular  implementation . 
Thia  narrowed  tha  evaluation  to  fault  inaertion  and 
overlapping  BIT. 

Fault  inaertion  providea  a  laaaer  capability  than  overlapping 
BIT  but  doea  not  require  additional  devalopaent  other  than 
generating  a  handbook  of  teohniquea  and  involvea  ainiaal 
additional  BIT  overhead.  Overlapping  BIT  providea  high 
performance  capability  but  requirea  more  BIT  overhead  than 
fault  inaertion  and  involvea  additional  developmant  riak. 
Development  of  overlapping  BIT  ia  recommended,  and  both 
approachea  ahould  be  documented.  The  approach  selected  for  a 
particular  application  will  depend  on  ita  requirements .  An 
application  with  frequent  maintenance,  BIT  overhead 
limitationa  or  reduced  fault  coverage  requirements  c^n  uae 
fault  insertion.  An  application  with  infrequent  maintenance 
and  requiring  high  BIT  performance  can  uae  overlapping  BIT. 

Summary 

It  was  recommended  that  improvementr  to  simulation  capability 
be  developed  for  TSV,  and  overlapping  BIT  be  developed  for 
TSCA.  In  addition,  the  various  fault  inaertion  applications 
should  be  documented. 
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6.0  T8V  IMPROVEMENT  DETAILS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

As  disousssd  in  ohsptsr  S,  ths  svslustion  of  tsohniquss  for 
Tost  System  Vorifiootion  lod  to  ths  conclusion  that 
simulation  techniques,  in  porticulor  bshoviorol  lovsl 
simulation,  showed  ths  bast  promise  for  evolution  toward  a 
praotioal,  consistent,  usable  method  for  TSV.  In  the  TSV 
portion  of  Task  5,  these  techniques  were  investigated  further 
to  try  to  validate  these  conclusions  by  analysis  and  to 
determine  what  kinds  of  improvements  were  necessary.  This 
chapter  describes  the  details  of  this  analysis  and  includes  a 
specification  for  use  of  simulation  as  an  effective  TSV  tool. 

A  review  of  work  on  behavioral  or  architectural  level 
simulation  at  the  system  level  revealed  few  relevant  papers, 
but  the  work  of  two  qroaps  seemed  particularly  appropriate. 
One  was  the  group  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  led  by  Jacob 
Abraham,  and  the  other  was  a  group  at  AT&T  Engineering 
Research  Laboratories.  Both  groups  had  published  papers  on 
functional  fault  modeling  of  microprocessors  and  had  used 
this  technique  in  conjunction  with  architectural  level 
microprocessor  simulation.  The  analysis  performed  in  this 
task  extended  this  work  to  a  simple  computer  system 
consisting  of  a  microprocessor,  RAM,  ROM,  and  I/O.  BIT  was 
added  to  the  system  model  and  a  conventional  fault  simulator 
on  a  CAE  workstation  environment  was  run  to  estimate  BIT 
coverage.  Section  6.1  dicusses  the  methodology  for  using 
functional  fault  modeling  for  TSV.  Section  6.2  provides  the 
details  of  the  modeling  performed  on  the  contract,  covering 
the  example  system  model  (6.2.1),  BIT  design  (6.2.2),  fault 
model  (6.2.3),  simulation  environment  (6.2.4),  and  the 
results  of  the  simulation  run  (6.2.5).  Section  6.3  discusses 
key  issues  surrounding  use  of  these  techniques.  Finally 
section  6.4  contains  a  specification  for  the  development  and 
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use  of  architectural  fault  simulation  for  T8V  at  the  ayatam 
and  LRU  level. 

l.l  Methodology 

Tha  objactiva  in  arohitaotural  laval  functional  modeling  is 
to  develop  ayatam  and  BIT  models  consisting  of  high  level 
building  block  elements  and  their  interconnections*  BIT 
effectiveness  is  measured  by  inserting  functional  faults  into 
the  system  and  checking  to  see  if  the  BIT  model  can  detect 
them.  A  fault  simulator  which  can  handle  functional  models 
is  used  to  trace  propagation  of  the  faults  through  the 
system.  This  methodology  is  not  limited  to  verification  at 
the  end  of  the  design  cycle?  it  can  be  used  at  any  point  in 
the  design  cycle,  with  the  ‘level  of  detail  in  the  model 
limited  by  how  much  is  known  about  the  design  at  each  phase. 
A  key  requirement  for  this  procedure  to  be  a  real  check  on 
the  design  is  that  the  development  of  the  models  and 
selection  of  the  list  of  faults  to  be  simulated  be  dcqie^  by 
analysts  working  independently  of  the  the  design  team.  The 
following  discussion  provides  more  details  on  the  types  of 
models  and  faults  utilised  and  on  the  procedural  aspacts  of 
this  methodology. 

To  develop  the  model,  the  unit  under  test  is  functionally 
decomposed  into  a  complete  set  of  building  blocks  that 
represent  data  processing,  storage  and  communications 
elements,  plus  any  hardwired  logic  and  interfacing  in  the 
system.  Each  element  in  the  model  is  characterised  in  terms 
of  the  information  it  receives,  processes  and  transmits. 
Included  in  the  description  are:  (1)  locations  for  data 
storage,  such  as  registers  in  microprocessor.^  and  memory 
cells,  (2)  functions  for  obtaining  or  transmitting  data,  such 
as  read  or  write  instructions,  (3)  functions  for  processing 
data,  such  as  arithmetic  or  logical  instructions,  and  (4) 
control  and  timing  functions.  The  BIT  system  whose  design  is 
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to  be  verified  is  modeled  in  the  IU«  manner.  it  a  hardware 
comparator  is  used,  ter  example,  than  the  modal  will  inoluda 
a  compere  function.  In  addition*  an  interconnection  modal  la 
developed  to  deeerlbe  data  transfers  between  the  various 
building  blocks.  The  level  of  detail  in  these  models  may 
vary  considerably  from  oase  to  ease*  defending  on  the  type  of 
system*  portion  of  the  design  oyole  at  whioh  verification  is 
being  performed  and  requirements  of  the  simulator  being  used. 

To  perform  fault  insertion  in  the  modeled  system*  a  Hat  of 
functional  faults  for  eaOh  element  of  the  system  must  be 
assembled.  The  types  of  faults  in  this  list  include  (l) 
incorrect  operations,  inoluding  substitution  of  one  operation 
for  another*  no  operation  performed  or  two  operations 
combined*  (2)  fetching  data  from  or  transmitting  data  to  the 
wrong  place,  such  as  a  read  from  a  different  location  than 
requested*  and  (3)  control  or  timing  faults. 

Simulation  software*  capable  of  (l)  representing  such  a 
system  in  the  computer  and  (2)  exeroising  fault  models*  needs 
to  be  provided.  This  software  may  already  have  models  of 
various  system  primitives  or  even  the  building' block  elements 
themselves.  Alternatively  these  models  may  have  to  be 
developed  by  the  analysts  working  on  the  particular  system. 
Ultimately,  having  a  widely  usable  library  of  primitive 
models  available  is  highly  desirable.  Commercial  simulators 
are  available  to  provide  this  capability*  but  many  of  them 
currently  run  on  workstations  and  do  not  provide  the  speed 
required  to  do  this  analysis  in  a  reasonable  time.  This 
issue  is  discussed  further  in  section  6.3. 

To  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  BIT,  BIT  coverage  is 
calculated  by  exeroising  the  model  with  each  fau?.t  in  the 
fault  list,  determining  whether  or  not  BIT  detects  the  fault* 
and  computing  the  ratio  of  faults  detected  to  total  faults 
utilised. 
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Figure  6*1  illustrates  how  this  methodology  can  bs  put  into 
practioe.  Ths  dssignsrs  provide  design  dstsils  to  a 
sisulstion  analyst  and  a  tsst  analyst.  First  ths  tast 
analyst  indeperdantly  rev  laws  ths  design  and  dsvslops  a  list 
of  potantial  faults  in  ths  system.  The  simulation  analyst 
then  (1)  dsoidss  on  ths  functional  decomposition  of  ths 
system,  (2)  dsvslops  models  of  the  building  block*  and 
interconnections ,  and  (3)  develops  functional  models  of  ths 
faults  in  ths  fault  list  developed  by  ths  tsst  analyst.  Ths 
test  analyst  then  (1)  selects  a  subset  of  ths  fault  list  to 
use  for  fault  insertion,  (2)  runs  ths  simulation,  O) 
analyses  ths  results,  and  (4)  provides  feedback  to  ths 
designer (s)  if  ths  design  fails  to  meet  specifications  or  if 
unusual  behavior  is  detected. 

Ths  key  assumption  being  mads  hers  is  that  fault  coverage, 
vhei  computed  using  data  from  a  functional  model,  will 
accurately  represent  the  physical  behavior  of  the  delivered 
system.  Ths  example  system  discussed  in  section  6.2  was 
developed  to  test  this  hypothesis  in  a  single  case.  Future 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  prior  to  any  widespread 
utilisation  of  this  concept  includes  validation,  such  as 
running  a  complete  model  of  a  real  system  and  comparing  vith 
field  data,  or  comparing  architectural  level  and  gate  level 
models  of  a  reasonably  complex  system. 


6.2  Architectural  Simulation  Test  Case 

To  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  behavioral  level 
simulation  for  calculating  BIT  coverage,  an  example 
consisting  of  a  simple  computer  system  was  analysed  with  a 
conventional  fault  simulator  running  in  a  workstation 
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Figure  6-1  Design/Analysis  Flow  i or 


environment .  The  system  modeled  in  tha  test  example  inoludad 
a  processor,  ROM,  RAM  and  I/O.  A  16-bit  information  bus 
(addraaa ,  data)  allowad  communication  batwaan  tha  various 
modules . 


6.2.1  Example  System  and  Modal 

Tha  following  discussion  of  tha  axampla  system  covers  the 
system  elements  and  how  they  vara  modeled,  along  with  some 
details  on  how  the  operation  of  the  system  was  modeled. 


6. 2. 1.1  Description  of  System  Model  Elements 

Tha  simulated  processor  was  based  on  the  Fairchild  F9450. 
Its  instruction  set  included  a  subset  of  the  MIL-STD-1730A 
instruction  set  and  contained  one  hundred  sixty  three 
opcodes.  MIL-STD-1750A  floating  point  operations  and  some 
executive  control  functions  were  not  included.  The  processor 
executed  NOPs  (no  operation)  if  an  illegal  opcode  was 
received. 

ROM  contained  61  16-bit  words  starting  at  address  0000  hex 
and  contained  only  the  assembled  BIT  routines  that  were  to  be 
tested  by  this  exercise.  Data  and  address  buses  had  separate 
inputs  to  the  ROM.  Not  chip  enable  input  NCE  was  pulled  low 
during  a  read  cycle. 

RAM  contained  4096  16-bit  words  starting  at  address  4000  hex. 
Input  and  output  lines  were  the  same  as  the  ROM  model  with  an 
additional  RNW  (read  and  write)  line  controlling  the 
direction  of  data  flow. 

The  I/O  model  contained  two  16-bit  ports  starting  at  address 
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COOO  hex.  One  port  was  an  output  port  and  one  port  wae  an 
input  port.  All  control  lines  were  the  same  as  the  RAM,  with 
the  RNV*  line  selecting  the  input  or  output  port. 

Each  nodule  hacl  a  fault  clock  input  which  could  be  activated 
during  simulation  to  insert  faults  into  that  module. 

Since  both  addresses  and  data  were  carried  on  the  same 
information  bus,  it  was  necessary  to  add  an  address  latch  to 
the  model  to  retain  the  address  generated  during  an 
addressing  operation  so  the  peripherals  were  properly 
addressed  during  the  ensuing  data  clock  cycle (s). 

For  data  to  pass  between  the  processor  and  its  peripherals  in 
a  normal  manner  using  the  simulation  software  selected,  the 
operation  of  address,  data,  and  control  lines  had  to  be 
modeled  in  more  detail  than  by  just  specifying  a  data 
transfer  to  or  from  a  certain  address.  It  was  necessary  to 
indicate  when  the  information  bus  carried  data  and  to  control 
the  latching  of  addresses.  A  processor  strobe  output  (STRBA) 
was  used  to  perform  these  functions.  One  clock  cycle  was 
required  every  time  address  lines  were  set,  data  was  written, 
or  data  was  read.  Once  all  operands  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  pending  opcode  had  been  loaded,  all  internal 
functions  of  the  processor  were  executed  without  any  delay. 

On  power  up  the  processor  addresses  ROM  location  0000  to 
fetch  its  first  instruction.  It  then  follows  the  logic 
determined  by  the  ROM  instructions  (correct  or  faulted)  until 
all  instructions  are  executed. 

In  each  module,  if  no  internal  register  or  memory  location  is 
selected  during  a  read  cycle  due  to  a  fault,  a  word 
consisting  of  all  ones  is  used  as  data.  If  nc  internal 
register  or  memory  location  is  selected  during  a  write  cycle 
due  to  a  fault,  no  data  is  written  anywhere.  If  more  than 
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on*  internal  register  or  memory  location  is  sel*ct*d  during  a 
raad  cycle  du*  to  a  fault,  the  resulting  AND  of  all  s*l*ct*d 
r*gist*rs  or  memory  locations  is  returned.  If  more  than  one 
internal  register  or  memory  location  is  selected  during  a 
write  cycle  due  to  a  fault,  the  same  data  is  written  to  all 
registers  or  memory  locations  selected. 


6.2.2  Built-In  Test  Description 

Built-In  Test  for  the  demonstration  system  consisted  of  a 
series  of  off-line  self-test  routines.  The  BIT  routines 
included  a  checksum  test  on  the  ROM  area  of  memory,  a 
checkerboard  write/ read  check  of  RAM,  and  a  wrap-around  check 
of  the  I/O  ports  (output  port  driving  the  input  port) . 

A  BIT  module  was  added  to  the  simulation  to  report  the  result 
(pass  or  fail)  of  the  BIT  tests.  This  module  simply  consists 
of  a  latch  which  is  activated  when  data  is  sent  to  address 
8000  hex  upon  detection  of  an  error.  This  latch  is  reset  at 
the  beginning  of  each  simulation  cycle  in  which  a  new  fault 
was  introduced. 

The  BIT  module  also  monitors  the  address  bus.  A  write  to 
address  8G00  indicates  that  a  BIT  routine  internal  to  the 
processor  has  failed.  If  8000  is  accessed,  the  BIT  module 
output  will  latch  to  a  logic  one. 

6 . 2 . 3 . 1  ROM  Checksum  Routine 

In  this  routine,  all  the  (unsigned)  values  of  ROM  are  added 
together  and  the  result  is  compared  with  the  known,  good 
result.  After  resetting  the  accumulator,  the  checksum 
routine  starts  by  setting  a  pointer  to  the  highest  ROM 
address  and  adding  the  ROM  data  at  that  location  to  the 
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accumulator.  The  po  intar  la  than  decremented  and  tha 
addition  ia  rapaatad  until  tha  pointar  raachas  addraaa  0000. 
The  data  in  tha  accumulator  ia  than  comparad  to  a  good 
checksum  (atorad  in  tha  next  ROM  location  bayond  tha  data 
tested).  If  they  ara  not  equal,  accumulator  value  ia  written 
to  addraaa  8000.  This  latches  tha  BIT  output  and  alao  makes 
tha  calculated  checksum  available  for  troubleshooting 
purposes . 


6. 2. 2. 2  BAN  Checkerboard  Routine 

Tha  checkerboard  routine  consists  of  successive 
write-then-read  and  compare  operations  across  all  of  tha  RAM. 
It  starts  by  writing  AAAA  to  tha  top  address  in  RAM.  It  then 
reads  back  data  from  the  address  just  written.  If  there  is  a 
difference,  address  8000  is  written  to  latch  tha  BIT  output. 
If  no  error  is  found,  the  routine  continues  by  writing  and 
trying  to  read  5555  at  the  same  address.  If  there  is  still 
no  error,  an  address  pointer  is  decremented  and  the 
write/read  tests  are  run  on  the  next  lower  address.  This 
repeats  until  the  lowest  address  of  RAM  is  tested  or  an  error 
has  been  detected.  AAAA  and  5555  are  used  as  complementary 
patterns  of  alternating  zeros  and  ones. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  test  results,  the  checkerboard 
routine  was  not  a  good  BIT  technique  for  RAM.  A  parity  test 
would  be  a  better  BIT  candidate. 

6. 2. 2. 3  I/O  Wrap-around  Routine 

The  idea  behind  the  wrap-around  test  is  to  provide  switches 
at  the  external  interfaces  that  allow  inputs  to  be  connected 
to  outputs  for  testing.  In  the  simulation  model,  the  output 
port  i's  connected  to  the  input  port  during  the  I/O  test.  A 
write-then-read  test  is  performed,  first  with  AAAA,  then  with 
5555.  In  each  case  the  value  is  written  then  read.  If  the 
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value  read  back  is  not  the  same  as  the  original  value, 
address  8000  is  written  to  latch  the  BIT  error  output. 

6 . 2 . 2 . 4  General  comments 

Only  a  limited  number  of  registers  and  instructions  were  to 
be  faulted  in  the  demonstration,  so  no  explicit  test  of 
registers  or  instructions  was  made.  The  above  routines  were 
used  to  indirectly  test  registers  and  instructions.  This 
resulted  in  all  except  four  of  the  registers  being  used  in 
the  above  tests. 

The  fault  simulation  run  on  the  demonstration  system  was 
performed  using  a  logic  simulator.  The  behavioral  level 
models  were  developed  to  include  a  fault  clock  input.  By 
forcing  N  transitions  at  this  input  the  model  would  modify 
its  behavior  to  simulate  the  Nth  fault  in  a  list  of  faults 
was  activated.  The  net  effect  of  this  procedure  was  the 
running  of  a  serial  fault  simulation.  The  advantage  gained 
by  using  this  procedure  was  the  ability  to  describe  faults  at 
a  functional  level  and  not  merely  as  stuck-at  faults  that  are 
commonly  found  in  gate  level  fault  simulators.  The  roam 
disadvantage  of  this  procedure  is  the  fact  that  serial  fault 
simulation  requires  a  large  amount  of  computation  time. 


6.2.3  Fault  Model  Description 

The  processor  was  faulted  using  stuck-ats  on  output  lines, 
Improperly  decoding  registers,  and  improperly  decoding 
instructions.  Improper  decoding  of  registers  included  using 
an  incorrect  register,  no  register,  or  using  the  AND  of  a 
correct  register  and  an  incorrect  register.  When  more  than 
one  register  was  used  as  a  source  the  data  from  the  selected 
registers  was  ANDed.  Whan  more  than  one  register  is  a 
destination,  data  was  sent  to  both.  Improper  decoding  of 
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instruction*  was  modeled  as  using  sn  inoorrsot  instruction  or 
using  no  instruction. 

Fault  models  for  the  1/0,  Mm,  and  RAN  sodulas  wc  re  similar 
to  ths  processor  fault  nodal.  Inoorrsot  decoding  of 
addrsssas  in  ths  memory  sodulas  is  analogous  to  register 
decoding  errors  in  the  processor.  StucX-at  faults  at  the 
output  pins  of  both  the  nesory  and  I/O  nodules  were  used  as 
well. 

Timing  estimates  made  it  clear  that  the  sisulator  used  for 
this  demonstration  is  much  too  slow  to  be  practical  for  a 
large  scale  simulation.  For  this  reason,  only  a  sampling  of 
the  described  faults  were  actually  simulated.  The  actual 
faults  simulated  for  the  processor  include: 

(1)  incorrect  decoding  of  three  registers  (1,  5,  and  12) 

(2)  incorrect  decoding  of  the  add  and  subtract  opcodes 

(3)  stuck-at  faults  on  the  information  bus,  STRBA,  STRBD, 
and  RW  lines 

Stuck-at  faults  were  applied  to  the  data  bus  of  the  I/O,  RAM, 
and  ROM  modules.  In  the  ROM  and  RAM  models,  faulty  decoding 
of  50  addresses  consisted  of  pointing  to  a  neighboring 
location. 

After  the  subset  of  the  total  fault  set  was  selected  to  be 
run  for  the  system,  a  list  of  the  selected  faults  was 
compiled  as  input  to  the  simulation  run.  The  simulator  was 
sot  up  to  run  through  each  fault  in  the  list  until  all  of  the 
faults  had  been  simulated.  A  fault  list  pointer  for  each 
module  provided  the  mechanism  to  activate  the  faults  one  at  a 
time,  using  the  fault  clock  input  pins  in  the  processor,  I/O, 
ROM,  and  RAM  modules. 
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6.2.4  Simulation  Software  Modal  Description 


Tha  simulator  used  for  this  test  Is  an  svsnt  driven 
simulator.  When  an  input  to  a  modeled  vtavioe  changes,  the 
simulator  calls  a  software  procedure  to  determine  what  offset 
the  change  of  input  should  have  on  the  output  of  the  modeled 
device. 

For  example,  if  an  OR  gate  input  ohanged  from  a  one  to  a 
aero,  the  simulator  would  call  a  procedure  that  modeled  OR 
gates.  The  procedure  would  determine  the  other  inputs  to  the 
OR  gate.  If  they  were  all  zero,  it  would  schedule  a  aero  to 
appear  at  the  output  of  the  r>R  gate  after  the  proper 
propagation  delay  time.  With  ary  other  input  equal  to  one, 
no  action  would  be  taken  to  change  the  output.  Rad  the  input 
gone  from  a  aero  to  a  one,  the  procedure  would  have  checked 
the  present  output,  if  the  present  output  was  a  aero,  an 
output  of  one  would  be  scheduled  axter  the  proper  propagation 
delay.  If  the  present  output  was  one,  no  action  would  be 
taken. 

OR  gates,  inverters,  and  latches  are  all  examples  of 
primitives  for  which  the  simulator  has  predefined  procedures. 
The  term  primitive  indicates  that  the  device  modeled  is  not 
made  up  of  other  lower  level  device  models  but  is  the  lowest 
level  model.  In  the  systems  we  modeled,  the  processor,  I/O, 
RAM,  ROM,  and  BIT  medals  are  ell  primitive  models.  They  are 
not  made  up  of  lower  level  models.  However,  their  models  are 
procedures  defined  by  the  ucer  of  the  simulator. 


6. 2. 4.1  Processor  Model  Procedures 

The  processor  procedure  takes  action  when  the  CLX  or 
FAULT_CLK  input  pine  go  high.  All  other  input  pins  to  the 
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processor  ar*  read  at  appropriate  tinea  but  do  not  direetly 
effect  processor  outputs  whenever  they  charg  3 . 

When  rAULT_CLK  goes  high,  a  fault  counter  is  incremented. 
This  fault  counter  ia  accessed  during  normal  riruletion  of 
the  processor  to  determine  if  a  fault  is  aotivated  (if  the 
processor's  control  procedure  should  be  modified).  Ho  other 
action  ia  initiated  by  the  FAULT_CLK  input. 

When  vLK  goes  high,  one  of  two  subprocedurec  is  called,  if 
an  instruction  is  not  in  the  process  of  being  loadsd  through 
the  information  bus,  then  the  decode  instruction  subprocedure 
is  celled.  Otherwise  the  loed  next  instruction  cubprocedure 
is  celled. 

Several  counters  are  used  to  keep  track  of  the  loading  of  an 
instruction,  ons  counter  keeps  track  of  which  word  of  the 
instruction  ia  being  loaded.  The  other  keeps  track  of  which 
portion  of  the  read  cycle  the  processor  is  in  (addressing  of 
memory  or  reading  of  data, . 

When  CLX  goes  high  after  an  instruction  has  been  completely 
loaded  the  decide  instruction  subprocedure  is  called.  The 
decoding  of  instructions  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  case 
statements  that  eventually  call  one  of  67  subprocedures  (one 
for  each  of  the  66  instructions  implemented,  regardless  of 
addressing  modes,  and  one  for  handling  illegal  instructions) . 
The  instruction  is  executed  after  being  decoded.  If  an 
external  write  is  required,  counters  are  used  to  keep  track 
of  the  write  cycle  in  the  same  u.nner  as  in  the  external  read 
cycle • 

Only  one  output  cha;.ge  occurs  as  a  result  of  each  positive 
transition  on  the  CLK  input.  In  a  read  cycle  the  first  CLK 
transition  causes  address  linos  to  be  set  and  the  3TRBA  line 
to  go  high.  The  second  clock  allows  the  data  on  the 
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information  bus  to  bs  read  by  ths  processor.  The  counters 
described  in  the  proceeding  paragraphs  are  oritical  to 
controlling  the  read  and  write  cycles  that  extend  over 
several  CLK  transitions.  These  counters  control  the  flow 
within  the  external  read  and  write  r/ibprocedures. 

Faulting  subprooedures  are  accessed  in  several  places.  After 
an  instruction  is  loaded,  a  subprocedure  is  called  to  fault 
that  instruction  if  the  fault  counter  indicates  that  the 
instruction  just  read  should  be  faulted.  If  a  fault  should 
occur,  the  correct  instruction  is  replaced  by  an  incorreot 
instruction  and  the  nodal  continues  operation,  simulating  the 
incorrect  instruction. 

Similarly,  when  a  register  is  to  bs  accsssed  for  a  rsad  or 
write  operation,  a  register  faulting  subprocedure  is  callsd. 
If  the  fault  counter  indicates  that  ths  rsgistsr  should  be 
faulted,  the  subprocedure  will  replace  the  correct  register 
with  an  incorrect  register. 

Output  lines  are  faulted  by  checking  the  fault  counter  and 
masking  the  output  data  with  stuck-at  lows  or  stuck- at  highs 
as  required. 


6. 2. 4. 2  Peripheral  Model  Procedures 

The  procedures  for  the  ROM,  RAM,  I/O,  and  BIT  era  essontially 
the  same.  They  are  all  modeled  to  operate  a &  memory  devices. 
The  I/O  model  is  different  in  that  it  reads  end  writes  to 
output  portt;  instead  of  memory  locetions.  The  HIT  model  has 
an  output  that  will  latch  high  if  written.  The  BIT  also  has 
a  reset  input  that  the  other  models  do  not.  The  ROM  model 
cannot  be  written  to  and  las  its  memory  locations  predefined. 
In  every  other  ser.se  these  models  are  the  same. 
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The  FAULT_CLK  input  performs  the  same  function  in  these 
models  ee  in  the  processor  model.  For  every  positive 
transition  the  fault  counter  is  incremented  Ho  other  action 
is  initiated  by  the  FAULT_CLX  input. 

A  change  on  any  other  input  line  vill  cause  a  logging  of  the 
time  that  the  input  changed.  This  vill  be  used  to  verify 
setup  and  hold  times.  Zf  setup  and  hold  times  are  violated, 
an  error  message  is  printed.  A  main  oontrol  subprocedure  is 
then  called.  The  current  state  of  each  input  is  determined. 
Based  on  the  inputs,  the  data  lines  are  either  tri-stated, 
read,  or  written. 

Faulting  subprocedures  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
processor  model.  Before  output  lines  are  driven,  the  fault 
counter  is  checked  and  output  lines  are  masked  with  etuck-at 
lows  or  stuck-at  highs  if  required.  When  reading  or  writing 
a  memory  location,  a  faulting  subprocedure  similar  to  the 
processor's  register  faulting  subprocedure  is  called.  If  the 
fault  counter  indicates  that  the  correct  address  should  be 
faulted,  an  incorrect  address  is  returned  and  used  in  place 
of  the  correct  address. 


6.2.5  Results 

The  intent  of  the  analysis  was  to  compare  the  results  of  the 
simulation  run  with  the  coverage  value  predicted  for  a  design 
of  this  type  by  a  designer  with  extensive  experience  with  BIT 
designs  for  computer  systems.  Table  6-1  shows  the  test 
performed  and  the  predicted  coverage  value  for  each  system 
element,  the  expected  contribution  to  the  overall  failure 
rate  of  the  element,  and  the  total  fault  detection  rate 
expected  for  the  system.  Since  there  were  some  discrepancies 
between  the  types  of  bIT  tests  for  which  predictions  were 
made  and  tests  run  in  the  simulation,  comparison  on  the 
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Tatola  S-ls  SIT  Covaraga  Fradiotions 
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overall  aytta  level  was  not  possible*  Comparisons  were  mods 
on  an  slsssnt  by  element  basis,  and  thass  ars  summarised  in 
tabla  «-a*  for  ths  ROM  and  the  CFO,  good  agreement  was 
obtained,  for  ths  MM  and  1/0 ,  ths  tests  used  in  ths 
predictions  wars  not  implemented  or  only  partially 
implamsntsd  in  ths  simulation  modal,  leading  to  largo 
discrepancies  in  ths  results. 

The  good  agreement  for  the  POM  and  CPC  oases  leads  to 
optimism  regarding  the  use  of  this  methodology  for  TSV.  it 
also  suggests  that  exeroising  a  complete  fault  list  may  not 
be  necessary  in  all  oases.  K  deeper  understanding  of  how  to 
seleot  fault  subsets  for  different  kinds  of  elements  and  BIT 
techniques  is  needed,  as  is  additional  validation  work  on 
this  methodology  in  general. 


6.1  Key  Issues  in  using  Behavioral  fault  Simulation  to  Verify 
BIT  Coverage 


In  addition  to  the  need  to  further  validate  this  methodology, 
several  important  issues  concerning  its  use  and  the  potential 
availability  of  applicable  tools  arose  during  the  study. 
These  issues  and  some  improvements  in  functional  modeling 
which  would  help  resolve  them  are  summarised  in  Table  6-3  and 
discussed  in  more  detail  below.  The  development  of  improved 
behavioral  simulation  tools,  along  with  better  support 
environments  for  model  development,  will  allow  us  to  address 
many  of  the  issues  raised  above.  Much  of  this  will  fall  out 
of  progress  which  will  be  made  in  due  time  by  commercial 
software  and  hardware  developers.  Other  items  will  require 
added  incentives  to  develop,  as  indicated  in  the  discussion 
that  follows. 
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Table  6-2 1  BIT  Coverage  Comparison} 

Simulation  Results  va  Predicted  Values 


CPC 

80% 

86.5% 

- 

SOM 

89% 

98.4% 

SAM 

98% 

Parity  test  was 
recommended,  but 
write-then-read 
test  was  imple¬ 
mented 

I/O 

95% 

57.8% 

Watchdog  timer 

warn  recommended, 
but  not  imple- 
montod.  Informa¬ 
tion  bum  faults 
caused  program 
radirscts  which 
would  havo  boon 
caught  by  watch¬ 
dog  timer, 
yielding  coverage 
close  to  predic¬ 
tion 
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Table  6-3 .  Issues  and  Improvement  Areas 
Major  Issues  Potential  Improvements 

Engineering  effort  Development  of  generic 

to  develop  models  functional  models 

Decoupling  of  functional 
model  and  fault  model 


Simulation  time  Use  of  supercomputers  tc 

to  run  models  increase  simulation  speed 

Use  of  concurrent  *.ault 
simulator 

Extrapolation  based  on 
simulation  of  a  subset  of 
the  complete  fault  set 

Relationships  between  Additional  research  on 

physical,  gate  level  correlating  functional 

and  architectural  and  real  world  faults 

level  faults 
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In  our  example,  the  functional  models,  written  In  Pascal, 
took  one  man-month  to  write.  The  models  are  not  detailed  in 
the  functions  that  they  simulate.  Testing  of  models  was  not 
done  in  depth  due  to  time  constraints.  It  is  estimated  that 
an  actual  system  containing  a  MIL-STD  1750A  processor,  RAM, 
ROM,  I/O,  and  BIT  would  take  six  to  twelve  man-months  to 
properly  model  and  completely  test  using  current  techniques. 
Realistic  models  of  more  complex  systems  would  take  much 
longer.  This  modeling  time  must  be  significantly  reduced  to 
consider  this  a  practical  verification  technique.  To  improve 
model  development  time,  generic  functional  models  should  be 
developed.  A  generic  functional  model  for  a  processor  would 
allow  for  simple  entry  of  device  specific  parameters  such  as 
bus  widths  and  instruction  decoding.  Compilation  of  the 
generic  models  would  then  be  used  to  eliminate  unused 
portions  of  model  code  and  to  optimize  the  speed  of  the 
simulation  of  those  models.  Use  of  generic  forms  for  comron 
elements  such  as  processors  will  reduce  time  to  model  and 
test  models  by  at  least  an  order  of  magnitude.  It  is 
expected  that  the  industry  will  develop  this  for  its  own  use 
whether  or  not  it  is  used  in  fault  simulation. 

In  addition,  study  in  th&  area  of  removing  the  fault  model 
completely  from  the  behavioral  model  of  the  device  is  needed. 
In  this  demonstration  there  was  a  tight  coupling  of  the 
functional  model  and  the  fault  model.  It  would  be  more 
desirable  to  define  the  functional  faults  separately  from  the 
functional  model  of  the  device.  The  faults  to  be  tested 
should  be  defined  at  the  time  of  the  simulation.  Functional 
faults  could  be  defined  within  the  generic  functional  models 
and  be  activated  randomly  by  the  simulator.  Defining  faults 
independently  of  the  device  modeled  will  ease  the  modeling 
process  substantially. 

Speed  of  simulation  is  the  largest  problem  faced.  In  the 
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small  system  that  was  defined  for  this  demonstration  we  were 
able  to  define  over  150,000  functional  faults.  Only  a  small 
portion  (673)  of  the  possible  functional  faults  were 
simulated  in  our  example.  Actual  simulation  time  waa 
approximately  35  hours  at  an  effective  rate  of  twenty 
simulated  processor  clock  cycles  per  second.  Simulation  of 
all  defined  faults  would  have  taken  approximately  2.9  million 
hours  using  a  serial  fault  simulator  on  a  workstation.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  realize  at  least  five  orders  of 
magnitude  improvement  in  simulation  speed  to  make  this 
practical  for  more  complex  systems.  Use  of  mainframe 
supercomputers  would  improve  this  by  two  orders  of  magnitude. 
Other  areas  where  improvements  can  be  made  include  (1) 
identifying  equivalent  faults  so  only  a  select  subset  of 
possible  faults  need  be  simulated  and  (2)  implementing  some 
form  of  concurrent  fault  simulation.  An  architecture  linking 
a  workstation  environment  for  engineering  model  development 
and  analysis  post-processing  to  a  supercomputer  running  the 
fault  simulations  may  have  to  be  implemented  to  solve  the 
speed  problem.  The  concern  here  is  that  only  large 
industries  will  be  able  to  afford  these  machines,  limiting 
use  of  these  techniques. 

Concurrent  fault  simulators  only  simulate  areas  of  the 
circuit  that  contain  deviations  from  a  fault-free  simulation. 
Much  less  time  is  spent  resimulating  unaffected  circuitry. 
CHIEFS  is  a  concurrent,  hierarchical  and  extensible  fault 
simulator  presented  by  W.  A.  Rogers  and  J.  A.  Abraham  at 
the  1985  International  Test  Conference  (39)  .  CHIEFS  uses  a 
detailed  model  whan  simulating  faulty  sections  of  a  circuit 
and  higher  level  functional  descriptions  for  unfaulted 
sections  of  the  circuit.  While  CHIEFS  still  requires  gate 
level  descriptions  of  the  circuits  and  is  not  directly 
applicable  to  this  project,  its  hierarchical  approach  to 
simulation  is  an  idea  that  should  be  incorporated  in  every 
simulator.  Investigation  is  needed  to  determine  whether 
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concurrent  fault  simulation  can  be  performed  on  behavioral 
level  models.  This  capability  is  less  likely  to  be  developed 
in  the  near  future  by  industry. 

Another  major  area  which  needs  resolution  involves  the 
correlation  of  functional  faults  to  real  world  faults  and  the 
definition  of  fault  coverage  when  measured  using  functional 
faults.  If  the  functional  faults  simulated  completely 
describe  the  universe  of  real-world  fault  manifestations,  and 
a  very  high  percentage  is  detected,  then  a  very  high 
percentage  of  real-world  faults  will  be  detected.  If  50 
percent  of  the  functional  faults  are  detected,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  claim  any  percentage  of  detection  with  certainty. 
Further  research,  experimentation  and  analysis  is  needed  to 
establish  relationships  between  physical  faults,  gate  level 
faults  and  functional  faults,  in  order  to  come  up  with  a 
coverage  formula  at  the  architectural  level  that  accurately 
and  consistently  represents  reality. 

There  is  one  other  major  consideration  when  using  functional 
fault  simulation  to  verify  the  design  of  BIT.  The  BIT  cannot 
be  verified  when  it  runs  concurrently  with  the  system. 
Simulation  time  would  be  astronomical  if  this  were  allowed. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  BIT  itself  cannot  be  a  concurrent 
BIT.  If  separate  routines  can  be  written  and  shown  to 
completely  exercise  the  BIT  as  it  would  be  exercised  in 
normal  operation  of  the  system,  then  using  these  routines  to 
verify  BIT  "offline"  would  be  sufficient.  More  confidence  in 
the  test  results  would  be  gained  if  those  routines  used  to 
test  the  BIT  were  actually  used  as  a  startup  self -test  and 
not  relied  on  as  operating  the  same  as  the  concurrent  BIT 
routines. 
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6.4  Architectural  Level  Simulation  for  TSV: 
Specification  for  Further  Development 


6.4.1  Ob j ective 

The  objective  of  this  specification  is  to  scope  future 
development  to  resolve  issues  regarding  the  use  of 
architectural  level/ functional  simulation  as  a  practical  and 
economical  Teat  System  Verification  (TSV)  technique ,  and  to 
develop  an  architecture  for  implementing  this  technique. 


6.4.2  Scope 

This  effort  will  involve: 

(1)  Performance  of  validation  tests  for  simple  systems, 
sufficient  to  instill  confidence  regarding  the 
correctness  of  the  methodology  and  its  utility  in  the 
TSV  process. 

(2)  Research  into  the  relationships  between  physical  gate 
level  and  architectural  level  faults. 

(3)  Investigation  into  improvements  to  hierarchical, 
concurrent  fault  simulators  which  have  potential  for 
application  to  TSV. 

(4)  Specification  of  a  computer  system  or  systems  for 
implementing  architectural  level/ functional  simulation 
as  a  practical  TSV  tool.  This  includes  identificaticn 
of  both  hardware  and  software  that  would  need  to  be 
acquired,  plus  specification  of  any  additional  software 
development  required.  The  specification  will  also 
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identify  training  requirements  for  system  users.  A 
timeline  for  implementing  an  operational  facility 
utilising  such  a  system  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
document . 


6.4.3  Background 

The  current  effort  surveyed  approaches  and  techniques  for 
Test  System  Verification  which  were  in  use,  under 
developme.it,  or  proposed  as  of  1985.  The  objective  was  to 
identify  techniques  which  were  effective,  accurate,  practical 
and  economical,  and  to  pursue  initial  improvements  to  the 
methods  which  showed  the  most  promise.  As  a  result  of  the 
techniques  evaluation,  architectural  level/ functional 
simulation  was  selected  as  the  TSV  technique  meriting  further 
investigation.  An  initial  test  case  for  a  simple  system  was 
developed  and  BIT  coverage  was  computed  using  fault 
simulation  in  a  workstation  environment.  The  results 
compared  favorably  with  coverage  predictions  by  experts, 
indicating  potential  for  further  development. 

A  number  of  issues  were  raised  by  this  analysis,  including: 

(1)  the  need  to  validate  results 

(2)  how  to  select  a  subset  of  the  total  fault  set  to 
provide  a  representative  set  of  faults,  based  either 
on 

(a)  knowledge  of  the  relationships  between 
functional  and  physical  faults,  or 

(b)  statistical  evidence  on  the  frequency  of 

occurrence  for  various  fault  types 

(3)  the  need  to  drive  simulation  time  down  by  5  orders 
of  magnitude 
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This  specification  scopes  an  PSD  effort  oriented  toward 
providing  answers  to  these  issues. 

6.4.4  Tasks/Technical  Requirements 

The  specified  effort  consists  of  four  technical  tasks  plus 
associated  documentation  and  presentations* 

1)  Perform  validation  tests. 

Select  two  systems  or  subsystems  as  follows: 

(a)  a  system  for  which  gate  le/el  models  are  available. 

(b)  a  system  tor  which  field  data  on  failure  occurrences 
and  3IT  coverage  are  available 

This  task  involves  developing  an  architectural 
level/ functional  model  of  the  system  and  comparing  BIT 
coverage  obtained  from  architectural  .level  fault  simulation 
with  that  obtained  by  gate  level  fault  simulation  in  case  (a) 
and  the  field  data  in  case  fb) .  The  chosen  systems  shall  be 
representative  of  those  in  new  military  applications  but  be 
simple  enough  to  permit  modeling  and  simulation  within  10 
man-months  for  each  case. 


2)  Perform  research  into  the  relationships  between  physical, 
gate  level  and  architectural  level  faults.  The  test  consists 
of  two  parts: 

(a)  Identify  past  and  current  research  efforts  in  this 
area  and  summarize  the  key  conclusions 

(b)  Determine  open  areas  for  research,  identify  promising 
solutions,  perform  initial  research  leading  to  a  long 
range  research  pl&.n 
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3)  Develop  a  methodology  to  allow  aooorata  confutation  of  BIT 
coverage  using  a  subset  of  the  complete  fault  set  (fault 
subset)  as  input  to  a  fault  simulation.  This  included 
determining: 

(a)  How  to  select  a  suitable  fault  subset  (using  classes 
of  equivalent  faults,  or  by  identifying 
representative  faults  for  certain  classes  of 
architectures,  structures  or  behavioro) 

(k)  algorithms  for  extrapolating  total  coverage  from  data 
generated  by  a  cumulation  based  on  use  of  fault 
subsets 

4)  Identify  hierarchical,  concur:r*.it  fault  simulators  with 
potential  application  to  TJV.  Identify  improvements  which 
would  most  likely  allow  achievement  of  the  TSV  goals. 
Perform  initial  research  on  the  most  promising  improvements. 

5)  Specify  a  computer  system  architecture  for  implementing 
architectural  level/ functional  simulation  as  a  practical  TSV 
procecire.  The  specification  shall  include  both  hardware  and 
software .  For  software  extending  currently  available 
capability  a  requirements  level  specification  shall  be 
provided.  Both  functional  and  performance  specifications  for 
the  hardware  shall  be  given. 

)  The  results  of  the  tasks  described  above  shall  be 
)cumented  in  technical  reports  and  presentations. 
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6.5  Specification  for  Utilisation  of  Arohituotural  Laval 
Sinulation  for  Taat  System  Varifioation. 

6.5.1  Scope 

This  specification  davalops  tha  requirements  for  utilisation 
of  bahavioral  laval  sinulation  for  Tast  Systan  Varifioation. 
Tha  objective  of  this  tachniqua  is  to  ba  abla  to  varify  BIT 
coverage  both  during  tha  design  prooass  and  at  its  conclusion 
by  simulating  a  high  laval  functional  modal  of  tha  unit  undar 
tast,  its  BIT  (as  dasignad)  as  vail  as  modals  of  tha  fault 
machanisms  axpactad  in  tha  dasign.  Tha  methodology  is 
covarad  in  saction  6.1  and  will  not  ba  repeated  hare. 
References  (36)  to  (39)  are  key  papers  on  functional  modeling 
and  architectural  simulation  that  would  ba  useful  background 
for  undertaking  a  TSV  simulation  task  of  this  type. 


6.5.3  Requirements 

The  basic  requirements  for  using  bahavioral  laval  simulation 
are  outlined  in  tha  following  sections.  First,  requirements 
on  tha  unit  undar  tast  and  tha  BIT  to  ba  verified  are 
covarad.  Than  simulation  tool  requirements  are  discussed. 
General  and  fault  modeling  requirements  and  implementation 
requirements  conclude  tha  saction. 


6. 5. 2.1  Unit  Undar  Tast  requirements 

Tha  principal  requirement  on  tha  Unit  Undar  Tast  is  that  it 
is  decomposable  into  building  block  elements,  that  functional 
modals  of  each  element  can  ba  developed,  and  that  models  of 
the  interconnects  between  building  blocks  can  be  developed. 
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Thara  ara  no  spacifio  requirements  on  tho  typo*  of  Bl't  for 
which  bshavioral  simulation  can  bo  usad.  it  must  ba  possibla 
to  nodol  tha  BIT  as  wall  as  tha  UUT  at  thu  functional  laval . 

6  5,2.3  Simulation  Tool  RsqnJremsnts 

A  simulation  tool  to  ba  usad  tor  bohavloral  sliaulation  for 
BIT  verification  should  hava  tha  following  characteristics . 

1.  The  simulation  tool  usad  should  ba  a  oonourrant  fault: 
simulator  which 

(a)  operates  on  behavioral  models 

(b)  Handles  functional  faults  concurrently 

(c)  Runs  on  at  least  a  100  MIPS  machine 

2.  The  simulator  must  inolude  the  capability  to  activate 
the  faults  necessary  to  complete  each  fault  simulation 
pass.  Definition  of  faults  to  be  simulated  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  analyst,  but  the  software 
must  activate  faults  at  the  proper  time. 

3.  A  modeled  processor  system  with  4K  of  RAM,  4K  of  ROM 
and  two  I/O  porta  should  be  able  to  execute  system 
code  at  a  minimum  effective  rate  of  200,000  clock 
cycles  per  second.  Effective  rate  is  defined  as 
(number  of  clock  cycles  for  a  good  simulation)  times 
(the  number  of  faults  simulated  plus  one)  divided  by 
(total  time  for  complete  fault  simulation) . 


4.  The  modeling  tools  developed  to  support  ths  simulator 
should  alien  a  sodsl  of  complexity  similar  to  MXL-8TD 
17908  processor  to  ha  modeled  and  tasted  in  loo 
manhours. 


€.9.2.4  General  modeling  requirements 

Ths  analyst  developing  a  behavioral  model  for  use  in  Test 
System  Verification  must  sat  up  the  following  items  t 

1.  A  decomposition  of  the  Unit  Under  Test  (UUT)  into 
functional  blocks. 

2.  A  hierarchical  system  model  structure,  including 

procedures  describing  the  behavior  of  system 
components  and  a  model  of  the  interconnects* 

3.  Behavioral  models  of  system  components. 

4.  Inputs  to  drive  the  selected  simulation  tool. 

9.  Stimuli  to  activate  modeled  faults  during  simulation. 

€.  Outputs  in  the  models  of  individual  blocks  to  indicate 
hov  the  effects  of  internal  element  testability  are 
reriected  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 

7.  A  means  of  monitoring  BIT  output  to  determine  if  BIT 
has  detected  an  activated  fault. 

8.  A  calculation  to  compute  coverage  as  a  ratio  of  faults 
detected  to  faults  simulated. 
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6.9.2.S  Fault  modeling  requirements 


1.  Functional  faults  naad  to  be  dafinad. 

2.  Lists  must  ba  developed  in  the  moCel  to  dafina  which 
functions  will  fail  dua  to  faults  (a  list  of  opcodes 
that  will  fail,  for  instance) . 

3.  Lists  sunt  ba  davalopad  in  tha  modal  to  dafina  which 
functions  will  ranlaoa  tha  faulted  function  (for 
example,  this  might  ba  a  list  of  different  opcodes 
that  should  ha  executed  instead  of  tha  faulted 
opcodes) . 

4.  Behavioral  models  of  faults  in  system  components  must 
ba  davalopad. 

5.  Faulting  routines  need  co  be  included  in  the  lowest 
level  procedures  of  tha  hierarchical  structure.  They 
interpret  tha  fault  lists  and  change  tha  function  as 
appropriate.  For  example,  tha  access  register  and 
decor**  opcode  procedures  are  twe  of  the  low  level 
procedures  that  would  include  the  faulting  routines 
for  a  processor. 

6.  A  fault  pointer  must  be  included  in  the  model  to 
indicate  the  activated  fault. 

7.  A  mechanism  for  activating  and  simulating  each  fault 
must  be  included  in  the  model. 

8 .  A  counter  for  tracking  fault  detections  must  be 
included  in  the  model.  This  counter  is  incremented 
when  the  BIT  output  of  the  faulted  system  differs  from 
that  of  the  unfaulted  system. 
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6. 5. a. 6  implementation  requirements 

1.  Suitable  computer  hardware  tor  running  the  required 
simulations  must  be  available. 

3.  Designs  for  both  the  unit  under  test  and  its  BIT  suet 
be  provided  by  the  system  designers. 

3.  Appropriate  engineering  staff  must  be  available  to 
develop  and  analyse  the  models.  The  process  of 
developing  the  system  and  fault  models  will  require  an 
analyst  familiar  with  the  simulators  being  used.  A 
test  analyst  must  also  be  available  to  determine  and 
characterise  faults  that  can  occur  in  the  unit  under 
test  to  select  a  subset  of  the  total  fault  set  for 
simulation  and  to  analyse  the  results  of  the  simulation 
and  their  consequences. 
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7.0  TSCA  IMPROVEMENT  DETAILS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


The  evaluation  of  TSCA  techniques  (ohapter  S)  led  to  the 
decision  to  investigate  iaproveaonta  to  two  techniques .  fault 
inaartion  and  ovar lapping  BIT.  Thia  ohaptar  diaouaaaa  tha 
analyses,  daaigna  and  apaoifioationa  raaulting  from  that 
invaatigation. 


7 . 1  Ovar lapping  BIT 

Ovarlapping  BIT  involvaa  using  radundant  BIT  elements  or 
segments  to  provida  self-dia^hosability  for  Taat  System 
Condition  Assessment.  it  appliaa  to  systems  that  con  ba 
partitionad  into  disjoint  aubaata  which  can  ba  taatad 
individually.  To  implement  ovarlapping  BIT,  tha  Unit  Undar 
Taat  (UUT)  and  BIT  lira  both  partitionad  in  such  a  way  that 
aaoh  subsat  of  tha  UUT  ia  taatad  by  at  laaat  two  BIT 
aagnants.  With  thia  arranganant,  a  failura  in  tha  unit  undar 
taat  should  ganarata  failura  indications  in  two  BIT  aagnants. 
If  only  ona  BIT  sagnant  indicated  a  failura,  than  it  can  ba 
concludad  that  ona  of  tha  BIT  aagnants  has  failad  and  tha 
status  of  tha  UUT  in  unknown.  This  asaunas  thara  ia  a  low 
probability  of  nultipla  failuraa  occurring  ainultanaoualy. 
Thia  nathod  also  providas  isolation  of  tha  failura  to  a 
particular  UUT  or  BIT  sagnant. 

Tha  invaatigation  includad:  (1)  dasigning  an  ovarlapping  BIT 
control  ay star,  including  an  intarpratar  circuit  to  analyse 
tha  output  from  tha  individual  BIT  circuits,  (2)  identifying 
potential  applications,  and  (3)  developing  a  specification 
for  utilizing  overlapping  BIT.  This  section  includes  tha 
output  of  those  efforts.  7.1.1  defines  tha  ovarlapping  BIT 
concept  and  structure,  7.1.2  describes  tha  control  system  and 
intarpratar  circuit,  7.1.3  discusses  examples  and 
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applications,  and  7.1.4  contains  the  specification  for 
overlapping  BIT  use. 


7.1.1  Overlapping  BIT  concept  and  structure 

Figure  7-1  illustrates  the  concept  of  overlapping  BIT.  In 
the  figure,  sections  Pi  to  P4  partition  the  UUT  into  four 
subsets.  Each  pair  of  adjacent  partitions  is  analyzed  by  a 
BIT  segment,  with  BIT4  covering  the  first  and  last  partition. 
Each  BIT  segment  outputs  a  single  status  bit,  which  is  0  if 
both  covered  partitions  are  fault  free  and  1  if  a  fault  has 
been  detected.  These  status  bits  can  be  combined  into  a  bit 
stream  which  is  sufficient  to  determine  when  a  failure  has 
occurred,  and  whether  the  failure  is  in  the  BIT  or  the  UUT. 
Two  consecutive  l's  in  the  bit  stream  Indicate  a  failure  in 
the  UUT  and  isolate  that  failure  to  the  partition  common  to 
the  two  BIT  segments.  An  isolated  1  indicates  BIT  failure 
and  its  position  indicates  the  faulty  BIT  segment. 


7.1.2  Overlapping  BIT  Interpreter  Circuit 

The  purpose  of  this  circuit  is  to  monitor  a  bit  stream  which 
is  the  output  of  overlapping  BIT  segments  and  determine  the 
status  of  both  the  system  and  the  individual  BIT  circuits. 
This  circuit  will  assume  that  only  single  BIT  or  system 
failures  occur.  The  design  used  in  this  illustration  is 
intended  to  aid  in  evaluating  the  ultimate  complexity  of  the 
overlapping  BIT.  It  was  not  intended  to  generate  an  optimal 
circuit  at  this  time.  The  bit  stream  is  a  series  of  binary 
digits  each  of  which  represents  the  results  of  one  of  the 
overlapping  BIT  circuits. 
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The  requirements  for  the  overlapping  BIT  interpreter  circuit 
are  as  follows: 

a.  Detect  isolated  BIT  error  indications  (SIT  failures). 

b.  Detect  consecutive  pairs  of  BIT  error  indications  (system 
failures) . 

a.  Isolate  BIT  failures. 

d.  Isolate  system  failures. 

e.  Operate  on  a  bit  stream  of  selectable  size. 

The  inputs  will  be: 

a.  The  overlapping  BIT  indicator  bit  stream  (serial) . 

b.  The  number  of  bits  in  the  bit  stream  (preprogrammed) . 

c.  A  syncronization  clock. 

The  outputs  will  be: 

a.  Indication  of  a  BIT  failure. 

b.  Indication  of  a  system  failure 

c.  Identity  of  the  BIT  segment  or  system  partition  containing 
the  failure. 

The  major  components  of  the  BIT  Interpreter  are  shown  in  the 
block  diagram  in  Figure  7-2.  The  COUNT  SYSTEM  block  is 
designed  to  keep  track  of  which  main  system  block  is 
currently  being  evaluated  by  the  bit  stream.  It  consists  of 
a  simple  counter  and  comparator  circuit  as  shown  in  Figure 
7-3.  The  BIT  EVALUATOR  block  looks  at  the  bit  stream  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  failure  patterns  where  adjacent  l's  in  the 
bit  stream  indicate  failure  in  a  system  partition  and  an 
isolated  1  indicates  failure  in  a  BIT  segment.  This  circuit 
is  shown  in  Figure  7-4.  The  two  flip/ flops  save  the  initial 
two  bits  in  the  bit  stream  so  that  they  may  be  compared  to 
the  final  two  bits  since  the  overlap  wraps  around  the  system. 
The  FAILURE  DETECTOR  of  Figure  7-4  is  a  simple  sequential 
circuit  which  detects,  the  two  patterns.  Its  state  diagram 
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Figure  7-3  Count  System 


and  associated  design  documentation  including  tha  circuit  ara 
shown  in  Figures  7-5,  7-6,  7-7,  and  7-8.  Tha  PINAL  CHICK 
block  is  a  simple  combinational  logic  circuit  which  check* 
for  tha  same  patterns  in  3  bits  at  shown  in  Figure  7-9  . 

Tha  control  system  consists  of  3  flip/flops  and  a  3-to-8 
decoder  as  shown  in  Figure  7-10.  Tha  operation  of  the 
control  system  is  described  by  tha  state  diagram  to  tha  state 
assignment  shown  in  Figure  7-11.  The  maps  which  were  used  to 
generate  the  next  state  decoder  system  are  shown  in  Figure 
7-12. 


7.1  .  Application  of  Overlapping  BIT 

To  assess  the  usefulness  and  practicality  of  overlapping  BIT, 
several  classes  of  electronic  systems  and  subsystems  were 
examined  to  (l)  determine  the  extent  of  applicability  of  this 
concept,  and  (2)  get  insight  into  guidelines  for  how  and  when 
to  apply  overlapping  BIT.  Three  examples  were  identified  as 
potential  candidates  which  would  not  require  massive  redesign 
of  the  system  or  BIT: 

(1)  Application  of  overlapping  BIT  to  a  quad-redundant 
serial  data  bus,  by  attaching  a  comparator  to  each 
pair  of  data  lines 

(2)  Partitioning  of  a  64  x  8  memory  with  parity  on 
overlapping  segments 

(3)  Partitioning,  in  a  manner  similar  to  (1),  multiple 
analog  lines  between  a  controller  and  the  subsystem 
it  controls. 
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FAILURE  STATUS 


Figure  7-4  BIT  Evaluator 


Input:  Bit  dtraam 

Output:  00  a  No  Fallura 

10s  Systam  Fallura 
01  a  BIT  Fallura 


Flgura  7-3  Stata  Diagram  for  tha  Fallura  Dataetor 
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Figure  7-6  State  Assignment  and  State  Table 
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Figure  7*8  Failure  Detector  State  Control  Logic  Diagram 
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Figure  7-10  Control  System  Logic  Diagram 
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State  Assignment 


Figure  7-11  State  Assignment 
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Figure  7-12  Maps  for  Next  State  Decoder 
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In  addition  to  these  examples,  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  Hamming  codes  and  overlapping  BIT  led  to 
a  hybrid  concept  which  provides  self -checking  for  the  entire 
process  of  creating  check  bits,  storing  or  transmitting  data, 
and  decoding  the  augmented  data.  This  concept,  called 
overlapping  Hamming  code,  is  discussed  in  section  7. 1.3.1. 

The  guidelines  that  were  sought  include: 

(1)  where  to  make  partitions 

(2)  how  many  partitions  to  use 

(3)  how  to  subdivide  an  entire  system  into  subsystems, 
each  of  which  would  have  an  independent  overlapping 
BIT  structure 

(4)  types  of  BIT  compatible  or  incompatible  with 
overlapping  BIT 

(5)  suitable  implementation  levels  for  overlapping  BIT 

Essentially,  the  only  restriction  to  overlapping  BIT 
application  that  was  found  was  that  the  system,  or  any 
subsystems  to  which  it  is  applied,  muse  have  a  regular 
structure  which  is  conducive  to  partitioning,  with  some  form 
of  BIT  applicable  to  the  subsets  in  the  partition. 
Overlapping  BIT  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  electronic 
subsystems  but  must  be  implemented  separately  for  each  type. 
For  example,  in  a  computer  system,  BIT  must  be  implemented 
separately  for  memory,  I/O  and  within  processors,  since  the 
BIT  types  applicable  to  each  subsystem  are  different. 
Another  conclusion  was  that  unless  overlapping  BIT  is 
designed  as  an  integral  part  of  BIT,  it  is  suitable  only  for 
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simple  BIT  types,  such  us  parity  or  comparison.  Overlapping 
BIT  is  generally  applicable  to  digital  BIT  at  both  the 
subsystem  and  IC  levels,  but  has  limited  application  to 
analog  bit. 


7. 1.3.1  Overlapping  BIT  Applied  to  a  Quad  Redundant  Serial 
Data  Bus 

Figure  7-13  illustrates  a  redundant  four-line  serial  data  bus 
which  uses  three  extra  ouses  for  fault-tolerance.  The  system 
is  monitored  by  4  independent  BIT  devices,  each  of  which 
checks  a  pair  of  lines.  Since  the  lines,  if  fault-free, 
should  always  carry  the  same  information,  tne  BIT  devices 
could  be  simple  EXOR  gates.  Note  that  since  the  lines 
monitored  by  each  EXOR  gate  overlap,  a  single  failure  should 
affect  adjacent  BIT  devices. 

The  output  of  the  four  BIT  devices  form  the  test  syndrome  of 
the  system.  For  example,  the  syndrome  0000  indicates  a 
fault-free  situation  for  both  the  system  and  the  BIT  devices. 
However,  if  line  2  has  failed  and  the  BIT  systems  are 
operating  correctly,  then  the  syndrome  would  be  1100  since 
both  BIT  1  and  BIT  2  would  record  the  failure  on  line  2.  The 
four  possible  system  failure  conditions  then  are  identified 
by  the  four  syndromes: 
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Note  that  the  occurrence  of  an  adjacent  pair  of  "l's"  both 
indicates  a  system  failure  and  "points"  to  the  failed  line. 
BIT  failure  conditions  are  noted  by  syndromes  with  isolated 
"l's".  For  example,  if  the  system  lines  are  all  fault-free 
but  BIT  3  has  failed  then  the  syndrome  would  be  0010.  The 
four  possible  BIT  failure  syndromes  under  the  single  fault 
assumption  are: 

1000  BIT  1  failed 
0100  BIT  2  failed 
0010  BIT  3  failed 
0001  BIT  4  failed 

In  this  case,  a  single  l  not  only  flags  a  BIT  failure  but 
also  identifies  the  faulty  BIT  segment. 

7. 1.3. 2  Overlapping  Hamming  Code 

Hamming  codes  are  commonly  used  for  error  detection  and 
correction.  They  have  proven  to  be  a  very  powerful  BIT 
technique  for  memory  and  bus  protection.  The  Hamming  code 
mechanism  consists  of  two  main  steps: 

(1)  Extra  check  bits  are  added  to  each  word  to  be  stored 
or  transmitted,  so  that  the  bits  in  the  augmented 
word  (original  word  plus  check  bits)  satisfy  a  set  of 
linear  equations  called  the  Hamming  equations. 

(2)  After  storage  or  transmittal,  a  check  is  made  to  see 
that  the  augmented  word  still  satisfies  the  Hamming 
equations.  A  discrepancy  indicates  that  an  error  has 
occurred,  and  the  data  from  this  check  serves  to 
locate  the  error,  be  it  in  the  origial  word  or  the 
check  bits. 

A  discussion  of  the  Hamming  equations  and  the  process  of 
creating  and  decoding  them  is  given  in  appendix  B. 
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The  Hamming  coda  is  salf -checking  in  the  sense  that  errors  in 
both  the  data  word  and  the  check  bits  are  detected  and  can  be 
corrected.  However  the  code  itself  does  not  provide  a  way  of 
checking  whether  an  error  has  occured  during  the  process  of 
creating  the  check  bits  in  step  1  or  calculating  the  parity 
sums  for  the  Hamming  equations  in  step  2.  Although  the 
circuitry  to  perform  these  operations  is  simple  and  not  prone 
to  error,  its  correct  operation  must  be  verified  in  order  to 
assert  that  the  entire  Hamming  code  process  is  working 
correctly . 

A  design  which  combines  the  use  of  overlapping  BIT  with  the 
application  of  Hamming  codes  can  provide  a  completely 
self-checking  mechanism  for  data  storage  and  transmittal. 
Instead  of  applying  the  Hamming  code  to  the  entire  word,  as 
is  normally  done,  the  word  to  be  stored  or  transmitted  is 
broken  up  into  subsets  in  such  a  way  that 

(1)  a  Hamming  code  can  be  applied  to  each  subset 

(2)  the  subsets  overlap  so  that  each  bit  belongs  to  at 
least  two  subsets 

Figure  7-14  shows  a  sample  decomposition  of  an  8  bit  word 
into  4  overlapping  subsets  of  4  bits  each.  A  Hamming  code  is 
applied  to  each  subset,  not  to  the  entire  word.  Thus  3  check 
bits  are  added  to  each  of  the  4  subsets,  resulting  in  a  20 
bit  augmented  word,  as  illustrated  in  figure  7-14. 

When  operating  correctly,  each  individual  Hamming  checker 
will  identify  which  bit  of  the  four  it  checks  is  bad. 
Overlapping  BIT  simply  serves  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Hamming  checkers  are  working  properly.  Thf  detection  of  a 
faulty  Hamming  checker  follows  the  standard  procedure  for 
overlapping  BIT.  For  each  subset  of  the  original  word,  the 
BIT  status  function  outputs  a  1  if  the  Hamming  checker  has 
detected  an  error  and  a  0  if  it  has  found  its  subset  fault 
free.  A  bit  stream,  consisting  of  the  outputs  of  these 
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Figure  7-14:  Overlapping  Hamming  Code 
applied  to  an  8 -bit  word 


overlapping  BIT  segments  is  examined  for  the  presence  of  l's. 
For  example,  n  BIT  output  of  0100  would  reflect  a  failure  in 
BIT  2,  the  Hamming  checker  for  lines  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Note 

that  in  this  case  overlapping  BIT  is  not  used  to  (and  cannot 
uniquely)  identify  the  bad  line.  A  bit  stream  output  of  1100 
identifies  a  fault  in  the  overlap  of  BIT  1  and  BIT  2,  i.e.  in 
lines  3  or  4.  But  the  Hamming  code  output  must  be  analyzed 
to  decide  which  of  these  lines  is  bad* 

This  example  illustrates  a  case  in  which  overlapping  BIT  can 
be  applied  without  forcing  any  major  design  changes.  It  also 
suggests  the  following  questions  for  future  research  into 
overlapping  BIT  Hamming  code  hybrids. 

1.  Is  there  an  optimal  partition  of  the  set  of  lines 
which  minimizes  the  Hamming  code  overhead  and  provides 
the  necessary  level  of  fault  isolation? 

2.  How  should  the  bits  be  assigned  to  the  individual 
partitions? 

3.  Can  this  approach  be  generalized  to  group  codes?  If 
it  can,  will  it  lead  to  a  relationship  between  the 
automorphism  group  of  the  overlapping  BIT  partition 
and  the  underlying  group  associated  with  the  code? 
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7.1.4  Overlapping  BIT  Specification 


7 . 1 . 4 . 1  Scope 

The  overlapping  BIT  concept  consists  of  an  organisational 
structure  and  analysis  method  for  using  multiple  BIT  systems 
to  provide  a  self-diagnosability  feature  to  Built-In  Test.  It 
allows  the  BIT  to  monitor  not  only  the  Unit-Under-Test  but 
also  its  own  performance.  Overlapping  BIT  provides  a  measure 
of  self -detect ion  which  increases  our  confidence  in  the 
results  of  a  BIT  failure  status  report.  This  specification 
discusses  the  structure  and  the  analysis  of  the  concept. 

7. 1.4. 2  Overlapping  BIT  Structure 
7 . 1 . 4 . 2 . 1  Methodology 

A  standard  system  with  BIT  is  illustrated  in  Figure  7-15. 
involves  a  Unit  Under  Test  with  a  single  BIT  monitor. 

BIT  is  able  to  report  on  the  fault  status  of  the  system , 
there  is  no  way  to  detect  a  BIT  failure  until  either 
system  is  pulled  and  tested  or  the  system  affects  some  other 
device  due  to  an  unreported  system  failure. 

The  organization  of  overlapping  BIT  requires  that  the  system 
be  partitioned  into  subsystems  and  that  BIT  devices  be 
connected  to  groups  of  subsystems.  Figure  7-1*  gives  an 
example  in  which  the  system  of  Figure  7-15  has  been 
partitioned  into  4  subsystems.  Four  smaller  BIT  segments, 
each  capable  of  testing  two  of  the  four  subsystems,  have  been 
used.  The  key  to  this  organizational  structure  is  that  each 
subsystem  is  tested  by  at  least  2  different  BIT  segments. 
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7. 1.4. 2. 2  Structural  Requirements 

Tha  organisational  structure  of  Overlapping  BZT  whan  appliad 
to  a  standard  system  requires: 

1.  Tha  original  ayataa  must  ba  abla  to  ba  partitioned 
into  disjoint  subsystems  which  can  be  tasted 
individually. 

2.  Thera  must  ba  BIT  devices  capable  of  tasting 
combinations  of  tha  subsystems. 

3.  It  must  ba  possible  to  arrange  tha  BIT  tasting 
pattern  so  that  every  subsystem  is  tested  by  at  least 
two  different  BIT  devices. 

When  Overlapping  BIT  is  applied,  there  can  be  considerable 
variation  in  the  BIT  processes,  algorithms  or  hardware  used 
to  test  the  system.  For  example,  different  types  of  BIT 
segments  can  be  used  to  monitor  different  groups  of 
subsystems.  Also,  within  a  group  of  subsystems  monitored  by 
a  single  BIT  segment,  the  way  in  which  the  BIT  segment 
monitors  on  .  subsystem  of  the  group  may  be  different  from 
the  way  it  monitors  any  other  subsystem  in  the  group. 

7. 1.4. 3  Overlapping  BIT  Analysis 

7 . 1 . 4 . 3 . 1  Methodology 

The  output  of  the  BIT  devices  is  used  to  determine  the  fr.ult 
status  of  both  the  system  being  monitored  and  the  BIT 
devices.  Each  BIT  segment  must  report  a  binary  status  signal 
indicating  whether  or  not  it  has  found  a  fault  in  the 
partitions  it  is  monitoring.  It  will  be  assumed  here  that  a 
BIT  output  of  1  indicates  that  BIT  has  found  a  failure  while 
a  BIT  output  of  0  indicates  no  faults  have  been  found.  The 
sequential  output  of  the  multiple  BIT  devices  (called  the 


Overlapping  bit  syndrome)  is  an  n-bit  binary  word  where  n  is 
the  number  of  BIT  devices.  The  outputs  should  be  arranged  in 
order  suoh  that  adjaoent  outputs  represent  the  BIT  devioea 
which  test  the  same  subsystem.  For  example,  in  Figure  7-16, if 
the  output  of  BIT  i  is  b  then  the  outputs  should  be  in  the 
order  b^  b^  b^  since  BIT  l  shares  subsystem  2  with  BIT  4, 
BIT  4  shares  subsystem  3  with  BIT  2,  BIT  2  shares  subsystem  4 
with  BIT  3,  and  BIT  3  shares  subsystem  1  with  BIT  1.  The 
resulting  syndrome  as  reported  by  the  multiple  BIT  devioes 
oan  then  be  easily  interpreted  to  determine  the  system  and 
BIT  status  using  the  following  rules: 

1.  A  pair  of  adjacent  l's  indicates  a  system  failure. 

2.  A  single  1  indicates  a  BIT  failure. 

The  above  rules  are  true  only  if  it  is  assumed  that  double 
faults  do  not  occur  or  are  of  low  probability  wh*n  compared 
to  the  probability  of  single  faults  (see  section  7. 1.4. 4.1). 


7 . 1 . 4 . 3 . 2  Analysis  Requirements 

In  order  to  analyse  the  output  of  a  system  with  Overlapping 
BIT,  the  system  must  have  the  following  attributes: 

1.  A  control  subsystem  to  coordinate  the  multiple  BIT 
operations  must  be  included  in  the  system. 

2.  Each  BIT  segment  must  be  able  to  issue  a  signal 
indicating  whether  or  not  it  has  found  a  fault  in  any 
of  the  subsystems  it  is  testing. 

3.  A  subrystem  to  analyze  the  resulting  BIT  stream  must 
be  included  in  the  system.  This  subsystem  must  be 
capable  of  (a)  accepting  as  input  the  overlapping  BIT 
syndrome,  (b)  determining  the  presence  of  BIT 
indicated  failures  in  the  syndrome,  (c)  identifying 
whether  these  represent  BIT  or  subsystem  failures  and 
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(d)  identifying  the  felled  BIT  segment  or  system 
partition. 

7. 1.4. 4  Limitations 
7. 1.4.4. 1  Applicability 


Use  of  overlapping  BIT  to  distinguish  between  BIT  and  system 
failures  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  low 
probability  of  multiple  failures  ooourring  simultaneously, 
either  in  adjacent  BIT  segments  or  in  a  subsystem  and  one  of 
the  BIT  segments  testing  that  subsystem.  Using  the  bloak 
diagram  in  Figure  7-16,  Figure  7-17  illustrar.es  how  different 
types  of  multiple  failure  conditions  can  result,  in  generation 
of  bit  stream  patterns  identical  to  those  produced  by  a 
subsystem  failure  occurring  vith  properly  operating  BIT.  As 
seen  in  figure  7-18,  under  some  conditions  the  simultaneous 
failure  of  a  subsystem  and  one  of  the  BIT  segments  which  test 
it  could  produce  the  same  bit  stream  as  a  BIT  segment 
failure. 

Therefore,  Overlapping  BIT  should  only  be  used  if 

(a)  the  probability  that  either  two  adjacent  BIT  segments 
or  a  subsystem  and  a  BIT  segment  which  tests  it  fail 
simultaneously  is  much  smaller  than  the  probability  of 
a  single  subsystem  failing 

(b)  the  probability  of  a  subsystem  aud  a  BIT  segment  which 
tests  that  subsystem  failing  simultaneously  is  much 
smaller  than  the  probability  of  a  single  BIT  segment 
failing 

In  general,  these  conditions  can  be  satisfied  by  choosing  the 
number  of  partitions  sufficiently  large. 

To  translate  this  criterion  into  formulas  which  can  be  used 
to  verify  that  it  is  satisfied,  let 
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Figure  7-17  Cam  where  multipie  failures  yield  •  bit  stream  Identical  to 
single  subsystem  failure  <0110  for  P2  failed) 
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b)  Subsystem  and  associated  BIT  segment  bad  (BIT  1  and  P2) 
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Figure  7-18  Case  where  multiple  failures  yield  a  bit  stream  identical  to 
slnQle  BIT  segment  failure  (0100  for  BIT  2  failed) 
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n  ■»  number  of  BIT  segments  -  number  of  subsystems 

P  ■  probability  of  having  a  failure  in  a  single  BIT  segment 

s 
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Knowing  P^  and  P 
whether  overlappf 


,  these  formulas  allow  the  user  to  determine 
ng  BIT  can  be  used. 


To  illustrate,  consider  a  system  with  an  MTBF  of  2500  hours 
(including  BIT) ,  in  which  BIT  comprises  25%  of  total 
hardware.  Suppose  the  system  and  BIT  are  partitioned  into  8 
subsystems  and  8  BIT  segments.  Table  7-1  gives  the  failure 
rates  for  BIT  segment  and  subsystem  hardware,  along  with  the 
probability  of  failure  in  a  1000  hour  period,  using  the 
formulas  P(t)  -  1-e  with  t-1000  and  x-  failure  rate. 
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Table  7-1  Failure  Rates  And  Probabilities 
For  Overlapping  Bit  Example 


k  r0124- 

K1  "  \  .0368 


v  r  (8)(.01 24)  +  (2)(7)(.0368)  n 
'  L  (64) (7)  (1  -.0368)  7  «* 


.  6.008  x  10  ^ 

***  (2)  (.0368) 

^2  “  7 

(64)(1  -  .0124)  ' 

-  1.255  x  10"3 

both  of  which  are  extremely  small  numbers.  This  verifies, 
for  this  case,  the  premise  on  whioh  the  overlapping  BIT 
analysis,  is  based. 

7 . 1 . 4 . 4 . 2  Effectiveness 

Even  if  Overlapping  BIT  can  be  applied  to  a  particular 
systes,  it  will  require  additional  circuitry  in  the  form  of 
extra  BIT  devices  and  an  Overlapping  BIT  control  and  analysis 
subsystem.  The  effect  of  the  extra  circuits  on  the  overall 
failure  rates  and  the  expected  probability  of  a  BIT  failure 
must  be  examined  in  order  to  determine  whether  Overlapping 
BIT  will  indeed  improve  the  performance  of  the  system  as  a 
whole . 


7.2  Fault  Insertion  for  TSCA 


Fault  Insertion  can  be  used  as  a  TSCA  method  to  determine  the 
status  of  a  BIT  system  in  the  field.  Special  circuits, 
called  Fault  Insertion  Devices  (FID) ,  are  placed  at 
predetermined  locations  within  the  operating  unit.  In  its 
normal  operating  mode,  the  FIDs  do  not  affect  the  circuit  or 
the  BIT.  However,  when  placed  in  a  BIT  test  mode,  the  FIDs 
will  intercept  the  normal  signal  and  replace  it  with  an  error 


signal.  The  BIT  runs  a  test  on  the  circuit  with  the  inserted 
fault.  If  the  BIT  does  not  detect  the  presence  of  the  fault, 
then  a  BIT  failure  has  been  detected.  This  method  can  be 
used  in  any  circuit  which  meets  the  following  two 
requirements : 

1.  There  must  be  space  available  on  the  chip  or  PCB  for 
the  FID. 

2.  The  delays  introduced  by  the  FID  along  its  signal 
path  must  not  be  critical  to  system  performance. 
FID's  should  be  on  the  order  of  one  or  two  gates  to 
achieve  this. 

The  method  does  not  directly  affect  the  BIT  circuit  or 
interact  directly  with  any  BIT  signals,  hence  it  can  work 
with  any  BIT  device  without  restrictions.  System  failures  do 
not  affect  the  performance  of  a  fault  insertion  device.  The 
fault  Insertion  device  disconnects  the  system  input  to  the 
BIT  when  testing  the  BIT.  Therefore  a  system  failure  will 
not  influence  the  results  of  the  TSCA  test. 

7.2.1  Fault  Insertion  Implementation 

The  basic  fault  insertion  mechanism  as  developed  in  the 
literature  uses  multiplexers  (MUXs)  to  insert  incorrect 
signals  for  the  BIT  to  catch.  The  multiplexers  in  the  unit 
under  test  normally  pass  correct  signals.  However,  when  the 
BIT  system  is  under  test,  an  incorrect  stuck  at  value  is 
selected  and  inserted  into  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  If  the 
BIT  detects  the  presence  of  the  incorrect  value  generated  by 
the  multiplexer,  then  the  BIT  is  assumed  to  be  operating 
correctly.  Otherwise  it  is  clearly  in  a  failed  mode.  The 
following  is  an  initial  top  level  description  of  a  system 
which  uses  multiplexers.  In  the  next  section  a  new  approach 
to  fault  insertion  is  developed  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
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use  of  «t  MUX 


Figure  7-19  shows  a  block  diagram  of  tha  complete  system, 
including  the  Unit  Under  Test,  BIT  and  the  control  system. 
The  control  system  will  initiate  a  fault  insertion  test  of 
the  BIT  in  response  to  an  external  signal  (START) .  This 
signal  will  instruct  a  subset  of  the  fault  insertion  MUXs  in 
the  unit  under  test  to  pass  an  incorrect  signal  value.  The 
control  system  will  also  instruct  the  BIT  system  to  run  its 
test  on  the  operating  circuit  (RUN) .  Finally,  the  control 
system  compares  the  BIT  output  to  the  expected  output  and 
reports  on  the  BIT  status  to  the  outside  world  (BIT  STATUS) . 
A  state  diagram  for  the  control  system  is  shown  in  Figure 
7-20.  The  control  system  will  sit  in  state  "a"  until  the 
signal  START  goes  high.  At  that  time  it  will  move  into  state 
"b"  and  initialize  itself  for  the  BIT  testing  sequence  by 
clearing  the  current  BIT  STATUS  output  flip/ flop  and  setting 
an  internal  fault  counter.  The  internal  fault  counter 
contains  the  number  of  faults  that  will  be  introduced  into 
the  unit  under  test  during  the  BIT  test  cycle.  After  the 
initilization  state  the  control  system  goes  into  state  "c" 
where  three  events  occur i 

1.  A  fault  condition  signal  is  sent  to  the  MUX's  in  the 
unit  under  test  to  produce  the  required  fault 
conditions  j 

2 .  The  fault  counter  is  decremented; 

3.  The  BIT  system  is  told  to  initiate  a  test  operation. 

The  controller  then  enters  state  "d"  where  it  waits  for  the 
BIT  system  to  complete  its  test  run  and  notify  the  controller 
with  the  BIT  RDY  signal.  At  that  time  the  controller  enters 
state  "e"  where  it  checkn  the  BIT  Output.  If  the  BIT  Output 
indicates  that  the  BIT  system  detected  the  inserted  fault 
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Figure  7-19  Fault  Insertion  System  Block  Diagram 
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Figure  7-20  Fault  Insertion  Control  System  State  Diagram 


condition,  thon  tho  system  enters  state  **fw  whore  it  checks 
the  fault  oounter.  If  the  fault  counter  contains  a  0  then  all 
the  faults  were  inserted  and  the  BIT  system  detected  then  all 
so  the  controller  does  not  change  the  BIT  STATUS  flip/flop 
and  returns  to  state  "a"  to  wait  for  another  START  signal,  if 
the  fault  counter  does  not  contain  a  o  then  the  controller 
will  return  to  state  Nc”  to  insert  another  fault.  The  other 
option  for  leaving  state  "a"  occurs  when  the  BIT  system  does 
not  detect  the  inserted  fault.  In  that  case  the  controller 
noves  to  state  Mg"  where  it  sets  the  BIT  STATUS  flip/ flop  to 
1  to  signal  a  BIT  failure  and  returns . to  state  Man  to  wait 
for  another  START  signal. 

The  control  system  involves  a  minimal  amount  of  hardware 
since  it  only  has  7  states  in  its  state  transition  diagram. 
These  require  only  3  flip/ flops  to  implement.  Renee  it  does 
not  add  much  to  the  overhead  of  an  operating  system. 

7.2.3  Fault  Insertion  Design  Issues 

Fault  insertion  is  a  simple  and  effective  method  for 
evaluating  the  status  of  an  operational  BIT  system.  The  two 
major  design  issues  associated  with  the  circuit  are: 

1.  How  many  faults  should  be  inserted? 

2.  Where  should  the  faults  be  inserted? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  requires  an  analysis  of  both 
the  BIT  approach  used  and  the  monitored  system  in  order  to 
determine  the  necessary  degree  of  fault  coverage.  The  second 
question  also  depends  on  the  monitored  system.  One  possible 
approach  to  both  questions  would  be  a  testability-type 
analysis  using  the  FCB  testability  measure  developed  by  BAC 
for  RADC  (42) .  This  section  examines  the  possibility  that 
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such  a  t •stability  measure  may  present  the  aolution  of  tha 
fault  insartion  problem  ar.d  suggests  potential  araaa  for 
futura  raaaaroh. 

A  aonitorad  circuit  with  a  high  dagraa  of  taatability  stay 
raquira  only  a  fav  injaotad  faults  in  order  to  varify  BIT 
performance .  This  ia  tha  oaaa  because  just  a  fav  faults 
could  raprasant  a  aajor  portion  of  tha  posaibla  faults  in  an 
•asily  taatabla  circuit.  On  tha  othar  hand,  a  monitored 
circuit  with  a  low  dagraa  of  taatability  aay  raquira  a  larga 
number  of  injactad  faults  in  order  to  covar  tha  wide  range  of 
posaibla  aystaa  failures.  As  a  result,  a  siapla  guideline 
aay  be  to  inject  n  faults  into  a  aonitorad  aystaa  with  a 
first  approxiaation  of  n  given  byt 

-1 

n  -  10* (T) 

where  T  is  tha  testability  measure  for  tha  monitored  system. 
In  this  case,  a  aonitorad  system  with  a  testability  of  l.o 
would  require  10  injected  faults  while  one  vita  a  testability 
of  .3  would  require  33  injected  faults. 

Once  the  number  of  faults  that  should  be  injected  has  been 
estivated,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  where  to  distribute 
them  in  the  circuit.  This  question  is  a  difficult  one  to 
answer  and  will  require  extensive  analysis  at  some  future 
date.  One  possible  approach  would  be  to  extend  the 
testability  analysis  which  was  used  to  determine  tha  number 
of  faults  to  inject  into  tha  circuit.  For  example,  the 
circuit  could  be  decomposed  into  1/T  parts  where  T  is  the 
testability  of  the  circuit.  Tan  faults  would  ba  injactad 
into  each  part  to  give  the  required  number  of  injected 
faults. 
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7.2.3  Fault  Insertion  output  Processing 


The  output  signals  from  a  fault  insartlon  TSCA  system  could 
ba  mouitored  in  savaral  ways.  First,  in  an  operator 
controlled  system,  they  could  ba  sent  to  tha  system  control 
panal.  In  this  casa,  tha  START  button  could  ba  a  panel 
switch  and  tha  BIT  STATUS  signal  could  ba  connactad  to  a 
light.  Tha  usar  would  simply  engage  tha  switch  and  monitor 
tha  light.  If  tha  light  goes  on,  than  tha  BIT  system  should 
ba  repaired  or  replaced.  This  approach  would  require  some 
space  on  tha  control  panel  for  the  button  and  tha  status 
light  and  would  involve  tha  human  operator  directly  in  tha 
BIT  status  determination  action.  Second,  tha  signals  could 
ba  sent  tc  a  separata  maintenance  panel.  This  would  operate 
just  as  in  tha  previous  casa,  except  that  it  would  not 
require  control  panel  space.  In  this  case  fault  insertion  is 
used  only  during  routine  maintenance.  This  approach  requires 
tha  system  to  ba  off-line  or  at  least  not  in  a  duty-cycle 
before  the  test  condition  can  be  run.  Third,  the  system 
could  operate  automatically  at  set  times  with  the  results  of 
each  BIT  evaluation  run  saved  in  a  log  file.  The  log  file 
structure  would  consist  of  the  time  of  the  fault  insertion, 
the  type  of  fault  inserted,  and  the  BIT  result.  The  user 
would  examine  the  log  file  during  a  maintenance  action  to 
determine  the  BIT  history.  This  approach  allows  tor  an 
evaluation  of  BIT  performance  over  a  period  of  time  rather 
than  making  a  TSCA  determination  based  on  only  one  test 
evaluation.  Fourth,  the  result  could  trigger  an  automatic 
reconfiguration  in  a  system  with  a  redundant  BIT 
architecture.  The  BIT  FAILED  signal  could  be  used  to  switch 
out  tho  bad  BIT  and  switch  in  a  new  BIT  system.  Fifth,  part 
of  the  fault  insertion  control  system  and  output  signals 
could  be  on  a  separate  device  that  plugs  into  an  operational 
system  for  maintenance  action.  In  this  case,  only  a  plug 
needs  to  he  available  on  the  control  or  maintenance  panel. 
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These  output  mechanisms  «11  represent  a  mil  percent! age  of 
total  system  coat,  on  tho  order  of  something  loot  than  10%. 
Tho  eoat  impact  of  each  altomativo  la  indicated  in  Tabla 
7-a. 


APPROACH 

1  COST 

Control  panel  switch/ 

|  Low 

|  Requires  control 

1 

Maintenance  Panel 

|  Low 

|  Saves  oontrol 

1 

Plug-in  Device 

|  Medium 

I  Requires  the 

1 

|  design  of  a 

1 

|  separate  device. 

1 

|  However  if  used  in 

1 

I  an  environment  with 

1 

|  a  number  of  systems, 

1 

|  it  could  result  in 

l  _ 

Log  File  Structure 

|  High 

|  Requires  extra 

1 

|  hardware  to  start 

1 

|  the  BIT  and  record 

l 

IHT> 

Automatic  Repair 

1  High 

|  Requires  extra 

j  hardware  to  start 

1 

|  and  complete  a 

1 

|  self-repair 

J _ 

TABLE  7-2:  RELATIVE  COST  OF  OUTPUT  MECHANISMS 

These  costs  rapraaant  fixed  coata  which  for  moat  cases  is 
independent  of  the  si?e  of  the  unit-under-test.  As  a  result, 
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the  relative  cost  of  the  output  mechanism  decreases  •«  system 
■iso  increases. 

Tho  choice  of  output  mechanism  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
system  and  ita  miaaion.  Son*  of  tho  difforoneoa  aco 
indioatod  below  for  five  applications  of  intoroat. 

1.  Ground  control  syataaa 

Tnese  systems  oould  uao  any  of  tho  suggested  approachoa 
depending  on  tho  naturo  of  tho  ay a ton.  For  such  ay atoms,  a 
programmed  log  film  approach  may  provo  to  bo  tho  moat  uaoful . 
Zn  an  unmannad  ramota  radar  station,  for  oxamplo,  tho  log 
flla  for  tho  antiro  porlod  batvaan  maintenance  aotiona  oould 
bo  easily  and  quickly  examined  at  tho  start  of  a  routine 
maintenance  action.  Tho  log  filo  can  also  bo  used  to  log 
intermittent  failures,  and  for  fault  tolerant  systems,  to  log 
reconfiguration  actions.  Those  can  ba  evaluated  during 
maintenance  actions  and  can  bo  thoroughly  analysed  between 
routine  maintenance  actions. 

a .  Aircraft 

A  pilot  will  probably  not  be  asked  to  engage  the  BIT  fault 
insertion  system  during  flight  and  control  panel  space  is  not 
likely  to  be  available.  However,  a  control  panel  signal  can 
be  used  if  apace  is  available  and  it  is  desirable  to  engage 
the  fault  insertion  mechanism  when  the  unit-under-test  is  not 
in  a  duty  cycle.  On  the  ground,  either  a  maintenance  panel 
signal  or  plug  signal  mechanism  can  be  used  for  fault 
insertion  for  aircraft  avionics.  The  trade-off  between  the 
approaches  must  be  made  on  a  cese-by-case  basis. 


3 .  Missile  Systems 


A  plug  signal  mechanism  say  bs  tha  baat  approach  to  fault 
insertion  for  missile  systems  sines  fault  insertion  will  not 
bs  engaged  during  the  mission  tine  of  these  systems.  It  will 
be  used  only  on  the  ground  or  during  active  oarry.  The  plug 
mechanism  allows  tha  missile  to  be  plugged  into  either  an 
external  tester  or  a  BIT  evaluation  system  resident  on  the 
carrier.  In  the  latter  case,  the  evaluation  system  could 
produce  a  log  file  or  use  a  panel  indicator  system  which  will 
inform  the  user  on  the  status  of  the  BIT  in  all  the  missile 
systems  on-board. 

4 .  Unmanned  spacecraft 

These  systems  are  similar  to  missile  systems.  A  log  file 
periodically  transmitted  to  the  ground  may  be  the  best 
choice. 

5 .  Manned  Spacecraft 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  equipment,  it  may  be  possible 
and  even  necessary  to  check  out  the  BIT  system  during  the 
mission.  In  this  case,  a  control  panel  mechanism  is 
preferred,  if  panel  space  is  available.  If  not,  then  a 
maintenance  panel  mechanism  would  be  a  poorer  second  choice. 
Both  approaches  require  less  free  standing  equipment  and  are 
always  available  for  check  out  procedures.  However,  they 
both  require  crew  time  which  may  not  be  available.  In  such  a 
case,  the  log  file  approach  which  minimizes  crew  time  may  be 
the  method  of  choice.  These  issues  must  be  traded  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 
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7.2.4  A  New  Fault  Insert icn 

xhe  standard  imploi ..or.  <  vcion  of  fault  Insertion  for  TSCA  uses 
a  multiplexer  to  introduce  faults  into  an  operating  circuit 
as  shown  in  section  7.2.1.  This  approach  allows  evaluation 
of  BIT  performance  under  stuck-at  and  bridging  fault 
conditions.  However,  it  involves  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
multiplexers.  The  following  approach  is  suggested  as  a 
simpler  fault  insertion  implementation  technique.  It 
involves  the  use  of  a  new  fault  insertion  device  (FID)  as 
shown  in  Figure  7-21. 

The  device  is  based  on  *■  he  use  of  tri-state  gates .  It  has 
three  in* 

1.  Standard  Signal:  The  normal  operating  circuit  signal. 

2.  Fault  Value:  The  value  that  is  passed  into  the  normal 
operating  circuit  in  place  of  the  standard  signal 
when  the  BIT  test  is  being  performed. 

3.  Test  Status:  Determines  if  the  output  results  from 
use  of  a  normal  operating  circuit  signal  (test  status 
*  0)  or  the  fault  value  (te3t  status  -  1) . 

This  circuit  has  two  advantages  over  the  multiplexer 
approach: 

1.  Fewer  gates:  The  FID  requires  only  2  inverters  and  2 
tri-state  devices  as  compared  to  a  standard  MUX  which 
contains  the  equivalent  of  several  NAND  gates. 

2.  Speed:  The  FID  has  shorter  delays  than  a  multiplexer 
so  it  has  less  impact  on  the  timing  of  the  circuit. 


Test  Fault 
Status  Value 


Figure  7-21  Circuit  For  a  Fault  Insertion  Device 


The  FID  can  be  used  to  implement  a  variety  of  fault 
conditions  as  shown  in  Figure  7-22. 

The  intermittent  fault  control  signal  (fault  control)  is  o 
normally  and  is  set  to  1  when  a  fault  is  to  be  injected. 
When  fault  control  is  at  1  then  every  clock  pulse  will  cause 
the  FID  to  go  into  the  fault  inject  mode.  The  length  and 
frequency  of  the  intermittent  are  controlled  by  the  clock 
pulse,  which  could  be  a  signal  derived  from  the  system  clock 
or  could  be  generated,  perhaps  randomly,  by  somethinq  other 
than  the  system  clock. 


7.3  TSCA  Guidelines 

This  section  looks  at  TSCA  from  a  system  standpoint  in  order 
to  specify  how  to  approach  a  large  design  task.  It  may  be 
necessary  and  advisable  to  use  more  than  one  TSCA  technique 
on  different  segments  of  the  same  system.  The  overall 
guidelines  that  could  be  considered  for  selecting  the  best 
TSCA  approach  are  outlined.  Some  of  the  remaining  problems 
in  TSCA  implementation  are  also  discussed. 

There  are  six  considerations  which  guide  the  selection  of  a 
TSCA  technique  for  a  segment  of  a  given  system: 

1.  Applicability  of  Overlapping  BIT 

2.  The  need  for  continuous  vs  periodic  monitoring 

3 .  The  performance  benefits  of  Overlapping  BIT 

4.  The  trade-off  between  BIT  complexity  and  system 
complexity 

5.  The  existence  of  critical  timing  conditions 

6.  The  ease  of  overall  TSCA  system  design 
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Stuck-at-1 


Stuck-at-0 


Figure  7-22  Sample  Uses  of  Fault  Devices 


Each  of  thess  vill  ba  considered  in  tarns  of  thair  inpact  on 
tha  system  laval  design. 

1*  Applicability  of  overlapping  BIT 

Thera  are  two  conditions  which  nust  ba  net  before 
overlapping  BIT  can  ba  used: 

a)  tha  unit-under-test  nust  ba  partitioned  into  non- 
overlapping  subcircuits. 

b)  BIT  which  can  nonitor  nore  than  one  partition  at  a 
tine  nust  be  developed. 

2.  Continuous  vs  periodic  monitoring 

Overlapping  BIT  provides  a  continuous  on-line  check  on 
the  performance  of  the  BIT.  Whenever  a  BIT  failure 
occurs,  it  is  immediately  detected  and  the  user  is 
notified.  Fault  insertion  requires  that  actual  fault 
conditions  be  inserted  into  the  circuit.  It  can  only  be 
used  off-line  or  activated  at  periodic  intervals  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  operational  cycle  of  the 
system. 

3.  Performance  Benefits  of  Overlapping  BIT 

If  the  BIT  is  operating  correctly,  then  a  side  advantage 
of  Overlapping  BIT  is  that  it  will  isolate  faults.  The 
two  BIT  devices  which  indicate  a  system  failure  will  also 
identify  the  subsystem  which  is  the  source  of  the 
failure.  Fault  Insertion  does  nothing  more  than 
determine  the  go/no-go  status  of  the  BIT  device. 


a 


4.  BIT  complexity  vs  system  complexity 

Overlapping  BIT  does  not  require  any  substantial  changes 
in  the  monitored  system.  It  does  require  a  particular 
BIT  architecture.  The  LIT  must  be  divided  into  a  set  of 
overlapping  BIT  segments  and  a  control  system  which 
evaluates  the  different  BIT  outputs  must  be  added  to  the 
overall  BIT  overhead.  As  a  result,  BIT  complexity  can  be 
increased  by  up  to  100%  using  overlapping  BIT  while  the 
system  is  unaffected.  The  following  simple  analysis 
explains  the  nature  of  this  increase  in  BIT  complexity. 
If  the  unit-under-test  is  partitioned  into  n  sections, 
then  each  new  overlapping  BIT  segment  must  be  capable  of 
testing  2  sections.  Suppose  c  is  a  measuro  of  the 
complexity  of  the  system,  such  as  the  number  of  logic 
gates.  If  the  complexity  is  a  linear  function,  that 
would  imply  that  the  overlapping  BIT  segments  have  a 
complexity  of  2c/n.  Since  there  are  n  overlapping  BIT 
segments  required,  the  complexity  would  be  2c  or  twice 
the  original  non-overlapping  BIT  complexity. 

For  fault  insertion,  the  opposite  is  true.  The  BIT 
design  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  fault  insertion  is 
used  within  the  monitored  system.  The  monitored  system, 
however,  must  have  the  fault  insertion  devices  added  to 
the  design.  This  could  result  in  as  much  as  a  10% 
increase  in  overall  complexity.  Judged  only  on  this 
criteria,  fault  insertion  seems  to  be  the  best  approach. 
However,  all  the  criteria  must  be  taken  into  account  for 
any  specific  application. 
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9.  Critic*!  Timing 


Since  overlapping  BIT  does  not  require  any  monitored 
ayatem  design  changes,  it  will  not  affect  the  timing  of 
the  system  itself.  However,  the  fault  insertion  approach 
will  add  two  extra  gate  delays  along  any  path  in  which 
the  fault  insertion  device  has  been  placed.  If  the  added 
delays  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  circuit,  then 
overlapping  BIT  would  be  the  TSCA  method  of  choice. 

6.  Ease  of  Design 

Designing  the  overall  fault  insertion  control  structure 
is  the  only  substantial  design  task  added  by  the  fault 
insertion  technique.  The  other  design  issues  associated 
with  fault  insertion  involve  selecting  the  site  for  the 
fault  insertion  devices,  how  many  fault  insertion  devices 
are  used,  and  how  to  connect  the  fault  insertion  devices 
to  the  unit-under-test .  These  are  all  comparatively 
minor  issues. 

For  overlapping  BIT,  the  partitioning  of  the 
unit-under-test  into  smaller  subcircuits  and  the 
development  of  BIT  segments  which  can  overlap  in  their 
coverage  on  the  partitions  may  require  several  cycles 
through  the  BIT  design  process.  The  result  could  be  a 
more  complicated  design  task. 

No  overall  guidelines  can  be  developed  regarding  ease  of 

design  and  the  issues  raised  in  this  discussion  must  be 

traded  on  an  individual  case-by-case  basis. 
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Issues  which  suit  be  addressed  by  the  system  designer  for 
specific  BIT  application*  inoludat 

1)  how  a  circuit  la  boat  partition**  for  overlapping  BIT 
isplementation i 

a)  how  many  faults  should  be  insartsd  to  aohiavs  ths 
dssirsd  coverage  in  ths  fault  inaartion  approach; 

3)  vhara  the  faults  should  be  Inserted. 
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8 . 0  Conclusions 


Ths  study  indicated  that  aora  attention  is  being  given  to 
incorporation  of  testability,  and  to  BIT  design  in 
particular.  This  vill  continue  in  the  near  future.  There 
will  be  no  radical  changes  in  integrated  circuit  technology 
during  this  tine,  only  continued  miniaturisation  and 
increased  performance.  Capabilities  of  VLSI  CAS  tools  will 
continue  to  improve.  These  developments  and  the  increased 
eaphasia  on  BIT  vill  encourage  the  evolution  of  new  BIT 
concepts  such  as  smart  BIT  and  vill  lead  to  the  emergence  of 
BIT  chip  sets.  The  need  for  more  effective  and  economical 
BIT  verification  techniques  vill  continue  to  increase  in  the 
future. 

The  survey  identified  quite  a  few  BIT  verification 
techniques,  along  with  numerous  variations  of  each  technique. 
These  are  techniques  that  are  in  use,  under  development  or 
proposed.  The  result  of  the  evaluation  was  that  three 
techniques,  behavioral  simulation  for  TSV  and  overlapping  BIT 
and  fault  insertion  for  TSCA,  were  selected  as  the  most 
promising  candidates  for  improvement.  After  further 
research,  these  techniques  continued  to  show  good  promise  for 
developing  into  effective  verification  capabilities.  The 
TSCA  techniques,  overlapping  BIT  and  fault  insertion,  are 
applicable  in  their  current  form  now.  For  them,  details  and 
specifications  for  their  use  were  developed.  Since  they 
apply  in  different  situations,  guidelines  for  their  use  were 
included.  Investigation  into  the  use  of  behavioral  level 
simulation  for  TSV  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  technique 
is  viable,  but  that  improvements  in  simulators,  fault 
modeling  and  increased  availabilty  of  powerful  computers  will 
be  necessary  before  it  can  be  practical  on  a  fairly  universal 
basis.  Most  of  the  necessary  improvements  will  evolve 
naturally  over  the  next  3-5  years,  but  some  stimulus  is 
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nacassary  in  ths  araas  of  concurrent  fault  simulation  and  tha 
ralationship  of  functional  fault  models  to  physical  faults. 

Agreement  on  standardisation  of  methodologies  was  found  to  ba 
at  laast  as  necessary  as  finding  better  taohniquas. 
Standardisation  would  eliminate  tha  usa  of  tha  ad  hoo  methods 
fraquantly  usad  now  and  would  make  it  unnaoassary  to  spand 
time  salaoting  a  method  for  aaoh  nav  program.  Tha  rasults  of 
tha  application  of  BIT  verification  methods  would  also  ba 
more  easily  undarstood  and  aooaptad  by  usars.  Overcoming  tha 
problem  of  usar  aooaptanoa  would  ba  in  itsalf  a  significant 
achievement. 
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%T  Stetietlcel  Deionstrotlon  of  Fault-Isolation  Requirements 
U  J.E.  Angus 
I A  r.e.  Scnefer 

IB  IEEE  Transactions  on  Rellaolllty 
to  Jane  1980 
IV  R-29 
tN  2 

IP  116-121 
II  IEEE 

%X  Suggest*  the  use  of  the  multlnominal  distribution 

for  the  statistical  deeonstretion  of  fault  Isolation  requirements, 
Besieaily  it  develops  the  likelihood  test  statistic  end  uses  it 
to  determine  the  number  of  trials  required  to  accept  or  rejeet 
the  hypothesis  tnat  the  fault  isolation  requirements  have  oeen  met. 
IX  This  could  be  used  for  TSV  to  verify  that  the  testability 

parameters  have  oeen  met.  It  vould  require  a  little  adaption*1 


IT  4  Method  for  Deteralnlng  the  statistically  Weighted  Percent 
Fault  Detection  Zbverage  of  a  saif-Test  Program 
U  V.  laser 
II  H.  ohlef 

IB  Reliability  and  Maintainability  symposium 
10  1979 
IP  39-43 
IZ  IEEE 

IX  Assumes  that  the  probability  of  faults  in  the  system  lay  very* 
that  is  some  faults  are.  more  likely  than  other  faults*  and  uses 
this  fact  to  calculate  the  fault  coverage  of  a  self-test  (or  Bin 
system*  The  major  problem  of  eourse  is  hoe  to  estimate  the 
different  probabilities  of  faults* 

IT  Uses  FMEA.  in  f act.  it  has  a  good  summary  of  the  steps  involved 
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In  •  statistical  PMEA,  Soil  interesting  mathematics. 


I?  A  Clots  of  Tost  ienerators  for  Built-In  retting 
%•  I.K,  Aboulnseld 
IB  C.  Corny 

0»  ZCSC  Conference  on  Circuits  &  computers 

%D  1912 
IP  450-450 
IX  ZCKK 

%X  Provisos  o  short  review  of  too  four  typos  of  tost 

generators  for  BIT  and  suggests  •  nos  typo  of  BIT  tost  generator. 
<*Mle  tno  ortlclo  oriofly  eonsidors  tho  probloo  of  sole-tost 
In  this  PIT  tost  generator*  it  doos  not  novo  onv  suggestions 
for  T1V  or  tbca, 

%Y  No  direct  oopllestion*  however,  it  may  bo  useful  to  folio*  up  on 
tno  dlfforont  oooroochos  to  dir  since  TSV  doponds  on  tno  nature 
of  tno  tosts  used  in  tno  BIT. 


IT  Impact  of  BIT  on  Avionics  Maintainability 
I h  C.  bocurto 

IB  Reliability  and  Maintainability  symposlun 
ID  1983 
IP  333-336 
||  XECE 

IX  boots  at  tno  Navy  experience  with  BIT  false  alarms  and  concludes 
that  as  BIT  increases  there  is  a  point  when  maintenance  aetlons 
begin  to  increase:  because  of  tno  false  alarms. 

IT  Doos  use  Malcolm's  wort  to  calculate  tne  u-shaoed  nature  of  the 
BIT-Mslntenance  curve. 


IT  On  Built-in  Test  Techniques  In  Reliable  Computer  Systems 
IA  I.N.  Sol 
IA  K.K.  Aggarwal 

IB  Computers  6  Electrical  Engineering 
ID  1981 
IV  8 
IN  2 

IP  109-114 
II  Pergamon  Press 

IX  5ood  summery  article  on  BIT  design,'  Offers  a  5  step  approach  to 
BIT  design  methodology  which  Includes  in  step  5  the  Identification 
and  application  of  BIT  evaluation  measures.  The  authors  outline 
5  performance  parameters! 

1.  Probability  of  system  fault  dataetlon 

2.  Probability  of  localizing  the.  faulty  element 

3.  Probability  of  a  false  alarm 

4.  Time  to  system  fault  detection 

5.  Time  to  localize  tno  faulty  fitment 

IT  Ths  article  only  mentioned  tie  Bit  evaluation  paraveters  and  did 
not  suggest  how  to  calculate  them,  overall.  It  Is  a  good*  summary 
artlele  but  does  not  contain  any  wore;  to  expand  upon. 
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If  setting  tne  Challenge  of  bxt/bxbt  with  a  re 
IA  L.9.  Salth 
U  M,  RjiDuri 
M  &„*•  Piilnger 
IB  Autottateon 
%0  IN) 

N  •••100 

u  me 

U  setnods  of  using  bit/bist  to  itprove  Are  performance  ratner  then 
allowing  air/aisr  to  neaper  ate  evaluations  era  suggested,  The 
arttclo  followed  several  examples  to  board  testing  and  did  not 
90  Into  any  rail  detail  In  ttrva  of  thtlr  suggestions.' 

IT  Very  little  aoolleatlon  to  BIT  verification* 


It  Practical  Application  of  Bayes*  Formulas 
%A  j.s.  waleolm 

%B  Reliability  and  Maintainability  syipoaiua 
%D  1913 
%P  186-116 
%X  IEEE 

IX  Sood  Introduction  to  tne  mathematics  of  Bayesian  statistics. 

Uaes  Bayes*  formula  to  evaluate  test  effectiveness*'  Severs 
5  example  applications  and  suggests  soma  good  guidelines  for 
using  tbn  results, 

%Y  very  oood  paper  with  soee  aotentiai  for  an  application  to  test  3, 


If  BIT  Analysis  and  Design  Reliability 
|A  F.  J,  Kreuae 

%B  Reliability  and  Maintainability  symposium 
%D  1983 
%P  328-332 
%I  IEEE 

%x  Develops  an  FWEA-derived  BIT  analysis  technique  whieh  Is  applied 
to  a  Digital  Flight  Control  Servo  Loop*  Also  suggests  tne  use  of 
fault  Insertion  procedures.'  Certainly  provides  justification  for 
the  need  for  BIT  verification. 

BY  me  example  seews  to  Indicate  that  tne  FMEA  procedure  «ey  wort 
well  for  BIT  analysis  during  tne  design  phase.  Should  be 
pursued.' 


IT  Built-in  rest  Imoroves  Expendable  weapon  Readiness 
%A  R.O.  Holbrook 

IB  Reliability  and  Maintainability  symposium 
ID  1983 
IP  339-343 
II  IEEE 

IX  Looks  at  tne  Impact  of  BIT  on  system  performance.  It  assumes 
a  BIT  detectability  factor*  <,  but  does  not  suggsst  how  to 
calculate  It.  However*  given  this  factor*  It  offers  some 
methematicel  approaches  to  evaluate  the  overall  affect  of  BIT 
on  a  system. 

IT  me  procedures  are  not  of  such  use,  out  this  article  should  be 
looted  at  again  if  the  prooaoilstlc  approach  of  Maleoli  is 
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developed  fine*  it  dots  oil  tot*  intirittlnt  MtitHfttled  men 
nv  b>  of  some  halo. 


IV  too  I  to  Svldllne*  end  Optimisation  procedures  tor  Tost 
iiMyitn  toot  to 
it  D.s.  Lord 
%*  8. A,  4ell 
U  I.  Sr too 
I*  RADC-IO-IO-Ul 

to  torn  mo 

IX  Provides  guidelines  end  proeodarot  to  optimise  too  design  of 
iXT  o y  properly  specifying  tnroo  toy  design  parameters  (toot 
effectiveness,  ietn  corrective  maintenance  tioo  end  toot 
subsystem  production  costs)*  These  toon  for*  too  "design  to": 
crlttrlt  during  doveiopeent. 

If  Thtrt  it  cursory  mention  Cooat  1st)  of  onoiytls  of  fault 
dotoetion  uolna  post  teennioues.  indicates  that  ttilo  to 
oooliy  dono  by  experienced  designers  "given  only  tno  ocnoootie 
ond  general  performance  perateters." 


IT  Ooslgn  and  Evaluation  (Methodology  for'  Built-In  Tost 
It  0.0.  Lord 
% k  0.  Gleason 

to  IKES  Transactions  on  Reliability 
ID  August  1901 
%¥  R-30 
IN  ) 

IP  222*226 
II  IEEE 

IX  suggests  tno  uso  of  BIT  effectiveness  os  a  porforooneo  evaluation 
paraaoter  where  effectiveness  is  defined  as  the  total  nuiber  of 
malfunctioning  units  divided  by  the  total  nuober  of  maintenance 
actions.*  BIT  effectiveness  then  centers  on  the  number  of  "no 
defect  aalntenonse  actions .*  The  article  then  examines  BXT  in 
tores  of  its  lieaet  on  systea  reliability,  maintainability,  and 
availability. 

IT  BIT  effectiveness  aay  have  sows  role  to  ploy  in  TSV,  but  at 
the  aoeent  it  seems  to  rely  or.  experimental  date  which  can 
only  be  produced  after  the  equipment  is  in  service. 


IT  Integration  of  BIT  Effectiveness  with  FNECA 
%A  R.E.  Collett 
t A  P.w.  Baehant 

IB  Reliability  and  Maintainability  syiposlue 
ID  1984 
IP  300-305 
IX  IEEE 

IX  Proposes  the  use  of  FNECA  as  a  method  for  determining  BIT 

effectiveness,  me  article  offers  a  suggested  FNECA  wgrxshaat 
which  includes  BIT  evaluation.  The  aethod  has  been  eoolled 
Bt  GTE. 

IT  While  the  method  has  been  applied  at  GTE.  from  tne  article  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  developed,  and  it  may  be  one  area  to 
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If  System  fast  VtstalUty  ••  or  any  Can#t  Ton  Teat  your 
electronic*? 

II  P.  Danner 

IS  XCCS  Test  Conference 

ID  1911 

if  m-m 

IX  1SE8 

IT  lot  of  inch  use  to  BIT  verification.  mentions  the  need  tor 

improvements  in  testing  and  BIT  systems*  but  does  not  otear  many 
suggestions  with  tha  exception  ot  tha  possibility  of  tna  uaa 
at  ax. 


IT  Built-In  verification  Test 

I B  S.J.  meClustty 

IB  XEEC  Taat  conference 

ID  1992 

If  193-190 

IX  IEEE 

IX  Presents  a  metnod  called  verification  tact  which  leads  to  the 
development  of  a  minimal  test  set  for  tasting  combinational 
circuits. 

IY  Vhlle  it  can  be  used  in  a  3TI  system  It  is  of  Halted  value  to 
Bit  verification.! 


IT  analysis  of  Built-in  Test  accuracy 
IB  0.  Gleason 

IB  Reliability  and  maintainability  symposium 
ID  1992 
If  370-372 
IX  IEEE 

IX  Uses  a  simple  martcov  modal  to  determine  tha  probability  of  tna 
corraet  operation  of  the  BIT  system  (called  BIT  accuracy).  Tha 
basic  differential  equations  are  set  up  and  soi»ed.  The  result 
is  a  simple  expression  for  BIT  accuracy  in  terms  of  tn»  failure 
rates.' 

IT  Only  tha  first  step  in  tna  model  development  had  bean  completed. 
It  should  be  possible  to  develop  the  model  further  and  loot  at 
suen  variables  as  tha  first  passage  time,  stable  state: 
probabilities*  etc. 


IT  k  method  of  Estimating  the  Effect  of  Design  for  Testability  of 
PC  Board  Test  Cotta 
IB  J.B.  Maltrlch 
IB  IEEE  Teat  Conference 
ID  1990 
IP  176-184 
II  IEEE 

IX  Develops  a  measure  of  RTE  efficiency  based  on  tha  number  of 
diagnostic  probas  required. < 

IT  Ulttla  application  to  BIT  verification.* 


it  rigura  of  Rem  Cor  ill  Testability  cor  VISI 
II  J«d,  Bastlan 
II  a.  Moehwaid 
M  M«  Sttivrl 
IB  lutotesteon 
IP  1179 
IP  99-95 
It  IKK 

IX  Considers  tut  problem  of  evaluation  of  bit  In  vt*$t  systems,* 
Proposes  the  use  of  digital  tltuiotlon  with  fault  insertion  «« 

•  possible  evaluation  tool.1  Punt  art  example  of  simulation  of 
a  BIT  system  for  a  microprocessor* 

IT  tha  simulation  tool  is  vary  complex  and  requires  a  hign  sxili 
level  to  use*  It  would  need  to  oe  modified  significantly  to  be 
of  practical  use.* 


IT  Tht  weedt  Improved  Diagnostics  -  Patner  than  improved  R' 

II  J.G.  Malcolm 
II  it.!*  Pornan 

IB  Pellaollity  and  Maintainability  symposium 
ID  1984 
IP  119-332 
It  ICCE 

IX  Davelops  a  Bavatlan  classifier  for  filtering  BIT  false  alarms* 
Shows  that  false  alarms  becoae  more  significant  as  the 
reliability  of  devices  Increases,  Proposes  using  the  Bayesian 
classifier  in  conjunction  with  other  tecttnlQues  such  as 
artificial  intelligence  to  develop  a  "smart  BIT"  concept,' 

IT  standard  Bayesian  analysis  could  he  adapted  tor  a  T9C4  classifier. 


If  Bullt-m^Test  Self-Verification 
II  R,l,  desires 

IB  Reliability  and  Maintainability  symposium 
ID  1984 
IP  312-314 
It  IEIE 

IX  Suggests  a  "forced"  failure  soda  to  test  BIT  operation,*  Suggests 
use  of  highly  reliable  BIT  wnen  "forced  failure"  is  impractical,* 
IT  T8C1  candidate 


IT  BII/SIT  Improvement  Project  (Phase  i;t  Evaluation  of  Salaetad 
user  aircraft  Bir/SIT  Byataias/suosyateaa 
|R  IBD-TR-79-5013 
ID  July  1979 

%X  Reviews  eleven  selected  sir  Pores  systems  and  sumoarlsas  the 
SIT  nr  system  integrated  test  (Sit)  approach  for  oac!u<  Use 
compares  required*  performance  to  field  experience*  Refers  to 
TSV  of  three  subsystems  being  performed  "by  paper  analysis  only", 
Rtcoaatnds  using  BIT/SIT  during  developmental  flight  testing 
tor  tnglneerlng  evaluation  of  its  perforaence  and  daionstrating 
BXT/SIT  duringthe:  reliability  and  anvironmental  tatting. 


If  ft«M  not  irovhi  details  of  mv  ttcmtgues  vim,  bat  tiy  11  ait) 
••  •  source  tor  personal  emtieti  to  ostein  farther  hl»r»itUn»< 


It  An  Evaluation  tool  of  Poult  HttetMt  mechanisms  tmsiney 
t k  l,  Cteoutv 
U  «.  Rlehti 
IA  C.  basnet 

It  Poult-Tolerant  Computing  Svaposium 
It  1911 
It  199*317 
IS  mi 

IX  oaseribtt  a  tool  tor  tlouiitlno  fault*  in  o  ttat  ltaa  mi 
monitoring  its  fault  detection  mtcnaniae  to  determine  it  the 
faults  ari  detected,  Components  of  the  teat  ortleia  art 
raplaesi  ay  o  probo  an)  faults  art  simulated  by  a  fault 
ionarator  through  the  probe. 

If  explains  basic  ooaratlon  ot  tn*  systaa  but  dots  not  expand  on 
now  tha  rasults  ara  to  ba  evaluated. 


If  as si on  Spaelfleattons  ot  a  seit-cheexlng  Dataetlon  Proceasor 
II  T.Crouset 
II  C.bandrault 

IS  Pault*Tolarant  Computing  Symposium 
ID  1990 
IS  179-177 
IS  1KKC 

IX  Provides  soacif lcetlons  for  a  seif-eneeklng  dataetlon 
proeassor  and  lliustratas  no*  it  would  bo  usad  in  rarious 
fault-tolerant  eoaputlno  and  eoaaonteatlon  architectural.* 
rne  dataetlon  processor  would  oa  lspiaaantad  as  a  vbSt  deviee 
and  usad  to  monitor  for  and  detect  failures. 

IV  Good  background  for  a  ill  proeassor*  but  does  not  elaborate 
on  the  self-ehactino  features. 


IT  I  Measure  ot  bxt/ate  Effectiveness 
|A  D.Gleason 

IS  ATI  Malnar/Exhlpit  and  Test  Xnstruaanta  Conference 
ID  January  1910 
IS  90*101 

IS  lanwlli  Publishing  Corporation 

IX  Proposes  the  use  of  the  expected  nueoer  of  reaovais  (CdR)  oa  a 
aeaeure  ot  SIT  effectiveness.  Emm  Is  calculated  m  a  function 
oft 

P(PD)  •  prooablllty  of  fault  detection 
X  •  average  eabiculty  level 

P(MA)  •  alssallgnnent  factor 

PAR  *  falsa  alara  factor 

RRi  -  maintenance  oolley  reaoval  rata 

IT  Utilises  the  specifications  for  ths  above  factors  to  compute 
bur;  does  not  address  ths  evaluation  of  tha  design 
implementation. 


%?  ftadar  itr  pm  tan 
IP  o.b*  hititn 
IP  ii  Nyir 
ll  intotfitMn 
to  !•?? 

It  ll«ll 
IX  XCBK 

IX  SMeriPatt  ttii  Pxr  dnaian  iroeiti  usha  radar  Pit  aa  an 

luiaUi*  oaaeriaaa  the  taat  tnorougnnoae  eaaeutatlan  it  tna 
eaatanant  lam  aa  a  fir  teenniqut*  aaaaa  a  ease  tint 
varlfleatian  mould  aa  aid a  at  tna  functional  oorforaanee 
lam  ainea  itr  la  dtalanfl  to  taat  at  tna  lavai.  troaoaas 
that  praproduetion  daraleoaantal  taat*  oa  uaad  to  "tuna*  pit 
tolaraneaa  and  tar  varlfleatian  of  iff  aarforianet*' 

If  Mod  Midi  for  radar  Pit  design.  lot  ancti  guidance  for  Iff 
verification* 


If  in  advanced  fault  xtolatlon  Sysla*  for  oiaital  bogle 

IX  a.  lonoatta 

lx  o*f*  Calhoun 

IX  S.C*  Uderson 

IX  J*t*  Pauer 

IX  e.r*  Joaoaol 

II  XSKK  Transactions  on  Coaoutora 
ID  lay  1»?5 
IV  M4 
IN  1 

It  m«4IT 
II  XKM 

IX  Describes  •  concent  for  iipiaaantlag  and  using  Ilf  in  digital 
equipment.  damootd  aa  a  roauit  of  tna  advanced  avionics 
fault  Isolation  syato*  (aariS)  prograa*  aif  effectiveness  was 
demonstrated  oy  simulation  using  Huonaa*’  SITQBN  (Sinulatton 
and  Taat  generation)  computer  prograa* 

If  Dots  not  describe  saTQCN. 


If  fault  Dataetlon/iaolatlon  Results  iron  44F1S  Hardware 
Built-In  Taat 
IX  ?•  Beno«lts 
IX  D,r,  Calhoun 
IX  S.w.k.  boo 

ip  jubcon 

ID  1976 
If  215-223 
IX  IEEE 

IX  Describes  inpienantatlon  and  testing  of  earls  bit  concept**1 
Tasting  was  aecoipllshed  by  insertion  of  275  faults  and' 
recording  fault  detection  and  isolation  roauita*  faults  wars 
stucic-st-one  or  stueic-at-earo  faults  at  integrated  circuit 
Pina  or  adjacent  pin*  shorted. 

IX  Thera  ia  no  discussion  of  adequacy  or  validity  of  tht  taat 

isthod  nr  tna  results*  Thera  is  a  statement  that  detection  and 
Isolation  of  faults  inserted  in  BIT  ire  to  higher  levels  using 
RAFIS  than  for  non-PIT  circuits*  There  nay  ba  tons  aspect  of 


AAPSS  spolleoblt  to  fSCki 


%V  mo  thsory  ani  trestles  ot  soiiaoie  lyitii  Dot  ion 
It  Dit»  lies tores 
It  Mi  loirs 
to  mt 

IS  euitil  Dross 

tx  Provides  o  eooor  toons  loo  rttsronoo  Cor  desien  of  fselt 
telerent  eoeputine  oyeteesv  too  first  helf  deserieto  tts 
eeneeot  of  foolt  tolortneo*  sot  cool to  eonlfeet  ttiisoirsi* 
foolt  sotoetloo  too  redundancy  techniques,  eveioetten 
eritorlo  end  cost  eons Horst ions.  ?ne  tteono  Mil  otter loot 
ttoelCle  eppllcetlons  of  foolt  tolerant  ootl«n.> 

IV  tn  tit#  second  sill  thoro  an  tioelfle  references  to  11V 
vsrifieitton  teennloeet  atm  is  foolt  toloront  eoissttst 
svtteas. 

1.  Tost  syston  eoslltlon  ostoittost  In  tso  fAX-ll/TIO 
by  lneoroorotlon  of  leele  to  fores  error  conditions  is 
vsrloos  :du  functions. 

1.  Tost  syston  eoslltlon  sosossoont  In  tbs  Horry  tlniyse 
lioo/io  oy  foolt  injoetlon  oslne  horivoro  on! 
seftsors.'  Also  notes  that  tnls  capability  was  uses 
tor  tost  systos  verification.* 

).  Tost  syston  vorlflention  for  soyorol  electronic 
ssltenlns  syston  proeossors  oslne  both  physical 
sinolotlon  by  lnsortlne  faults  In  heritors  onl  digital 
sinolotlon  oslne  caaputer  lodolt. 

«•  Tost  syston  verification  for  tno  Voyaeer  spacecraft 
eonoutor  by  lnsortlne  slsuiotol  failures  els  sonsort 
ooolsnsnt  or  looSlno  Into  aosory  lots  eorrssoonilne  to 

softoers-ttnsed  failures. 


tT  Early  Iipleaentition/aeasureasnt  ot  Tostoblllty 
•a  l.j.  snoios 

tB  SollnblUty  and  Maintainability  syeposlua 
to  loti 
ID  55-51 
%I  1KKC 

IX  Alirsosts  SIT  verification  by  both  tnoiysls  am  tost.  Tno 
snilysls  elvon  Is  bssol  on  failure  rote  of  dotoetol  (or 
Isolotol)  filiurris  end  tno  totol  follurt  rote  but  loos  not 
lnileett  nos  to  lotornlno  tno  follurt:  rotes,  rsstlne  In 
conjunction  sltn  tns  nslntsinsolilty  itoonstntlon  is 
lsserlbsd.<  Discussion  of  roouirad  ssnpls  slsa  concludes  tnot 
lsrea  ssnolas  (45/SRU)  sro  nssioi. 

IT  Vaxld  eoneorn  for-  tast  saapia  site,  out  llttio  other  lotsll 
provllal. 


IT  Testability  Analysis 
tA  k.G.  Kovilanic 
IB  XECE  Tast  Confsrtnea 
to  1979 
IP  310-316 
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IX  trio on to  t  oetnoa  to  quantity  mi  mitifi  tcitmlilty  of  i 
HUtfl  bum  on  tto  controlabillty  ml  observability  aspects, 
U  Ootiul  to?  tit  daalgn  out  oot  ill  verit teatlonv  Utin  to 
eovoroto  rtouits  of  ootoootle  toot  generation  progress,' 


it  tieooixr,  n  Uetood  ot  lulit'in  Toot  cor  aieroeoaputtrs 
U  Mt  Paten* 

Mr  itoooos  forseOungo  und  Cntslekiungsbarleota 

M  IMS 

iV  It 

M  1 

If  W 

it 

IX  Ooatrlbto  tho  hardware  ood  aottvars  design  ot  tir  tor  a- 
general  oorooao  lieroeonputer  syatea.t  tm  txr  requires  no 
external  toot  eq^lpaent  or  baoon  intervention*  Use  dtosribto 
toots  ot  ext  by  ooyoleoilv  tooortlai  stucX«*et-one  ond 
stuek*at»sero  faults  on  too  Pin*  ot  too  devices, 
it  Ooo*  oot  provide  on  osooooioot  ot  to*  quality  ot  too  too to. 
Stotoo  toot  faults  wort  inserted  ot  too  plno  boeoooo  access  to 
too  iootdo  ot  too:  devices  lo  oot  possible* 


it  US  troy  Toot  sod  evaluation  Coaeand,  Coooodlty  servlet  Tost 
Procedure  -  lulit»ln  Tost 
III  mi*70*IN 
10  voveeber  tttl 

IX  Provides  guidelines  tor  developing  toot  oethods  to  detorvlne 
too  degree  to  which  otrerott  bit  ond  associate*  toot  tqulpsent 
ooit  too  reqvilreients. 

IT  TOo  procedure  uses  oetaol  toalty  aircraft  ond  failures  ot 
opportunity.  It  gives  no  guidance  on  tho  analysis  ot  too 
dots.  TOt  proeoduro  would  bo  ot  little  uoo  to  ottoet  design,* 


It  roult  Dotoetloft/loolotlon  Verification 
II  S.T.  Cttor 
II  R*l,  lover 
10  D,t.  Krsysle* 

10  MDC-TR-S2-2S2 
10  ououot  1912 

IX  Ooeuoonto  o  progroo  to  toot  ond  evaluate  too  fault  detection 
ond  ioolotlon  elgorlth*  developed  by  Git  Sylvan. e  under 
r)0S02-7t-C*043).'  Tho  systen  too  ooalotod  ot  •  functional 
level  toon  too  fault  detection/isolation  wo*  tested  tor 
various  scenarios'  Including  aultipio  faults,  tala*  elarvs  and 
lntereittents* 

IT  TOoro  wars  only  a*  lloltod  nueber  of  fault  scenarios  and  the 
results  sore  devoted  more  to  test  tl«e  and  fault  FD/Fl 
olsorltho  oeoorv  requirooents  than  to  alqorltna  accuracy. 


IT  Onboard  Toot  systoo  Design  Guide 
10  K.  Dorbysniro 


M  8*  braahall 
M  t,  Hilt 
%*  uHi-n*80ii 
to  buguat  1 1 

if  Dctmas  and  Hacrim  tft  onboard  tut  tyatii  tuu  an  aiat 
iipirtnei  sitn  bit,  il?t*  kit  ana  tna  Control  intagratad  Hat 
lyatt*  (CITS)  tar  tha  l-i  aircraft,-  Suldaiinaa  ana  graau 
ruiaa  art  prasbntad  Car  tha*  davaiopatnt  at  «uen  an  anaaard 
taat  ayataa  fran  tha  eoneaotuai  atioa  through  to  dbllvary  and 
aeeaatanaa  at  nardvura  and  aoftwara, 

«y  bddraaaoa  tost  ayataa  varltication  during  dosign  at  a  part  at 
Fd8h  bat  ofcart  no  auaatantlva  auidanca,  Tha  saaoia 
aaaettieatlon  raguiras  variflcatian  oy  taat  using  tiaatatlon 
of  all  aataty-of-fUght  and-  alaaion  critical  taalta  and  a 
portion  of  all  othar  faults*  no  dot alia  at  aathodi  art 
oravidad,  Tha  onboard  taat  ayataa  daaerlbad  is  a  a a par a to 
subayatta*  and  a  ttif  taat  eaaabtiity  la  apacitiad  Car  it** 
This  aasantlaily  provldaa  a  taat  ayataa  condition  astassstnt 
capability* 


IT  Datlgn  Suldt,  built-in  Taat  (SIT)  and  built-in  Taat  cgulpaant 
(8ZTC),  bray  Niatla  syttaat 
IP  DNSKX/ftti-CR-bl-4 
%D  barii  tm 

IX  Pravidaa  guidalinaa  for  apaeiCyingr  iaplaaanting  and 

avaluatlng  blT/siTi,  Provldaa  diacuaaion  of  optiana  aaallaaia: 
rathar  than  a  "haw  to  daalan"  handbook, 

%Y  Olacuaaaa  uaa  of  ratb  to  avaluata  ITT'  but  doaa  not  addraaa 
aathudologiaa* 


bf  Naaauraaant  of  Fault  bitansy  in  a  Digital  avionic  orocaaaor 
%b  J.3,  NcSougn 
lb  F,L.  bwarn 

%n  Nbbb  Contractor  aaport  3462 
%D  Oetobar  tbbl 

%X  Oascribaa  a  gata  laval  tarnation  of  tha  sandlx  bDX-930  digital 
eoaoutar  and  its  uaa  to  wtaaura  BIT  covaraga  and  fault 
latancy.-  Faults  wara  siaulatad  as  stuck-at-l  and  atuet-at-0 
faults,  b  comparison  *as  sada  batwaan  rasulta  with  faults 
inaartad  at  tna  gata  laval  and  rasulta  with  faults  inssrtad  at 
tna  eoaoonant  pin  laval, 

%T  Nay  bt  abla  to  astl^ata  tha  cost  of  davaioplng  and  using 

siailar  aaulatio.na  but  rasults  way  not  bt  applicabia  sines  tna 
BOX-930  consists  of  ssi  and-  nsi  typa  intaoratad  circuits  vnleh 
art  aora  aaaily  aodalad  than  LSI  and  VLSI  typa  davices,* 


%T  bli  Falsa  blartst  bn  lioorcant  Factor  In  Oparational  Raadinass 
%b  J.G,  salcolw 

%b  Reliability  and  lalntalnsbllltv  syibosiun 
ID  i9D2 
IP  201-212 
II  IltC 

IX  Daserlbas  tna  rffaets  of  falta  slams  on  oparational 
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Deyeione  analysis  techniques  for  enalyrlng  »it 
systems  to  dattrmine  causes  of  filsa  alarms.  Pinsily, 
orotontt  concepts-  for  designing  9ir  tc  reduce  the  effects  of 
folio  alarms. 

If  No  mention  of  bir  verification,  out  good  description  of 
potentially  now  ill  techniques.* 


If  Diagnosis  6  Reliable  Dusiqn  of  Digital  Systont 
in  M.A.*  3reuer 
IA  A.o.  Friedman 
«D  1976 

%X  Computer  Science  Press 

IX  Textbook  on  tost  concept*  and  tost  design  for  digital 
rystems.  includes  tactions  on  testing  combinational 
circuits,  testing  sequential  circuits,  logie  level 
simulation,  and  fault  tolerant  design. 

%T  Good  overview  of  simulation  systems  snd  good  section  on 
self-enecxing  circuits.' 


%T  A  Self-resting  Group-Parity  Prediction  Checker  and  Its  Use 
for  Built-In  resting 
IA  E.  Fujlw&ra 

%B  Fault  Tolerant  Commuting  Symposium 
ID  1983 
IP  146-153 
II  XEEL 

IX  Describes  end  evaluates  an  error  checking  scheme  for  multiple 
output  combinational  circuits. 

IY  An  example  of  self -checking  checkers, • 


IT  Design  of  Totally  Self-Checking  Comparators  with  an  Aroltrary 
Number  of  inputs 
%A  J.L.A.  Hughes 
IA  E.J.  McCluskey 
IA  D.J.  Lu 

IB  Fault  Tolerant  Computing  Symposium 
ID  1983 
IP  169-172 
tl  IEEE 

IX  Describes  a  design  for  a  self-checking  comparator  and  proposes 
applications. 

IY  An  examole  of  self-ehecking  checkers.* 


IT  Analysis  of  a  Class  of  Totally  Self -Chocking  Functions 
Implemented  In  a  MOS  LSI  General  Logic  structure 
IA  M.w.  Slevers 
IA  A.  Avlslenls 

IB  Fault  Tolerant  Competing  Symposium 
ID  1981 
IP  256-261 
II  IEEE 

IX  Presents  a  general  logic  structure  for  implementation  of 
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functional  »N  oi  in  intwitia  circuit,  and  fault  total* 
tor  H10S  ont  etas  vtroiom  of  tn*  otructuto.  That*  aotoio  or* 
oitd  to  analyst  cliii  of  totally  Mlt-chaexlna  f unction*. • 
or  in  astaoit  of  *oit»chacxinai  efttexar*.' 
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APPENDIX  A 


ASSESSMENT  OF  VHSZC  BUILT-IN  TEST 


A.l  INTRODUCTION 


This  appendix  provides  a  general  survey, completed  in  June 
19 C 5  as  part  of  this  contract,  of  the  current  state  of 
the  VHSIC  phase  I  contractors  and  their  primary  built-in 
test  (BIT)  techniques.  The  information  was  derived  from 
three  sources:  1)  The  specification  handbooks  of  the 
various  contractors,  issued  by  the  VHSIC  program  office  in 
January,  1984;  2)  The  most  recent  technical  review 
reports  issued  by  the  contractors;  3)  The  article  '“New 
Circuits  Expected  to  Exceed  Projection"  which  appeared  in 
the  July  30,  1984  issue  of  Aviation  Week  &  space 
Technology. 

VHSIC  stands  for  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits.  As 
the  program  name  implies,  the  emphasis  is  on  circuit 
speed.  It  was  initiated  to  overcome  the  technology 
availability  lag  from  commercial  to  military  products. 
Sponsorship  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  is  oriented 
towards  development  of  state-of-the-art  military  grade  parts 
whose  initial  applications  will  be  in  DOD  programs.  Speed 
increases  are  achieved  by  using  existing  technology  and 
design  techniques  while  reducing  feature  sizes  on  the 
integrated  circuits. 


Another  primary  focus  in  tha  VHSIC  program  la  testability. 
Tha  contractors  ara  required  to  hava  soma  fora  of  built-in 
test  on  tha  chips.  Because  of  tha  ambitious  natura  of  tha 
chipsets  it  was  fait  that  tha  parts  would  ba  difficult  to 
tast  and  usa  without  this  feature. 

Thara  are  six  phasa  I  contractors.  Tha  sponsors  of  tha 
contractors  ara  tha  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Foroa.  Each  is  tha 
sponsor  of  two  of  tha  contractors.  Evary  six  months  the 
contractors  hava  a  technical  review  which  is  attended  by 
all  of  tha  sponsors  and  oUier  interested  parties.  At  that 
time  they  report  on  their  progress.  All  sponsors  supply 
inputs  in  the  review  process. 


A. 2  CHIPSET  SUMMARY 


A.  2 . 1  Honeywell 


A.  2 . 1 . 1  The  Chipset 

Chip  Complexity  Technology  Status 

(No.  Transistors) 


Parallel  Pipeline 

Processor 

142,000 

Bipolar 

Under  test 

Arithmetic  Unit 

121,000 

Bipolar 

Functional 

Sequencer 

136,000 

Bipolar 

Functional 
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A. 2. 1.2.  Central 


This  chipset  is  designed  tor  use  in  electro-optical  sensor 
signal  processing.  All  three  chips  are  microcoded , 
simplifying  modifications.  Built-in  test  is  htndlad  at  the 
chip-set  level  rather  than  at  the  chip  level.  This  was 
possible  because  all  three  chips  are  needed  in  any  system 
and  it  permitted  Honeywell  to  have  the  chips  share  some 
of  the  test  circuitry  used,  thus  reducing  the  impact  upon 
chip  size.  An  additional  controller  chip  set  for  on¬ 
line  testing  and  fault  isolation  is  under  development. 


A . 2 . 1 . 3  Technology  Insertion 

The  systems  which  have  been  targeted  for  the  Honeywell 
chipset  are  an  avionics  suite  for  the  LHX  helicopter  and  a 
distributed  processor  for  ballistic  missile  defense. 


A. 2. 1.4  The  Chips. 


A. 2. 1.4.1  Parallel  Pipeline  Processor  (PPP) 

The  PPP  chip  forms  an  electro-optical  signal  processor 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  Honeywell 
chips.  It  features  a  16-bit  processing  element,  a  512  by 
8-bit  processing  element  memory  and  double  buffered  I/O 
memory.  The  PPP  operates  at  a  25  MHz  rate. 


A. 2. 1.4. 1.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  PPP 

Signature  analysis  is  used  for  the  built-in  test. 
Signature  analysis  requires  both  a  test  vector  (or 
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pattern)  generator  and  a  signatura  generator  (which 
compresses  the  raaulta  into  a  smaller  coda  word) .  Tha  PPP 
chip  contains  only  tha  signatura  ganarator.  Tha  tast 
patterns  aust  ba  supplied  by  a  control  chip  or  other 
source. 


A.2.1.4.2  sequencer  Chip 

Tha  Sequencer  chip  supplies  high  spaed  control  signals  for 
tha  PPP  and  arithmetic  chip.  Up  to  16  PPP  chips  may  ba 
supported  by  a  single  sequencer  chip.  Tha  chip  operates  at 
a  25  MHs  rata. 


A. 2 . 1 . 4 . 2 . 1  Built-In  Tast  for  tha  Sequencer  Chip 

Signature  analysis  is  used  for  the  Sequencer  chip's  built-in 
test.  Both  a  test  vector  generator  and  a  signature 
generator  are  on-board  the  chip. 


A. 2. 1.4. 3  Arithmetic  Chip 

The  Arithmetic  chip  generates  addresses  at  a  25  MHz  rate 
for  the  PPP  chip.  It  contains  special  hardware  for  rapid 
2-dimension  vector  generation.  Two  Arithmetic  Logic  Units 
(ALUs)  are  used  for  each  dimension.  Hardware  is  also  used 
to  compute  absolute,  relative  and  circular  addresses. 


A. 2. 1.4. 3.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Arithmetic  Chip 

Signature  analysis  is  used  for  the  Arithmetic  chip's 
built-in  test.  The  signature  analyzer  in  the  Sequencer 
chip  is  used  to  generate  test  results  for  this  chip. 
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A. 1.1. 6  tyitu  L«v«l  Toot  Procedure 

Hone  of  the  documents  indicate  how  to  toot  tho  chipset 
while  it  li  in  o  ayitia.  Whether  tho  toot  dote  in  rood  out 
over  0  dedicated  lino  or  over  o  buo  was  not  indicated. 


A. 1.1  Hughes  Aircraft  Company 


A. i.i.l  The  Chipset 


Chip 

(Ho. 

Complexity 

Transistors) 

Technology 

Status 

Digital 

Correlator 

71,000 

CMOS/SOS 

Functional 

Algebraic  Encoder/ 
Decoder 

7S,000 

CMOS/SOS 

In  Fab¬ 
rication 

Signal  Tracking 
Subsystem 

-60,000 

CMOS/SOS 

Design 

complete 

10/84 

Electro-Optical 
Signal  Proc. 

CMOS/SOS 

Design 

complete 

8/84 

configurable  Gate 

Array  -32,000  CMOS/SOS  In  Fab¬ 

rication 
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The  Hughes  chipset  la  designed  for  a  vide  range  of 
communications  systems  that  oparata  in  a  high  noiaa  or 
hignly  jammed  environment.  The  Signal  Proeaaaor  and  data 
Array  art  racant  additions  to  tha  chip  aat  and  data  ia  not 
yat  available  for  than. 


A.  2. 2. 3  Technology  inaartion 

Tha  systems  which  have  bean  targeted  for  tha  Kughaa  chip- 
sot  ara  a  hybrid  of  tha  Position  Location  and  Reporting 
System  (PLRS)  and  tha  Joint  Tactical  Information 
Distribution  Location  and  Reporting  System  (JTIDS)  called 
tha  PLRS /JTIDS  hybrid  and  a  signal  processor  for  *he  7/A- 
18. 

The  PLRS/ JTIDS  hybrid  system  will  be  able  to  oparata  in 
both  tha  PLRS  and  JTIDS  environments  though  it  may  not  be 
able  to  oparata  in  all  modes  in  both.  Tha  F/A-18  will  use 
Hughes  designed  parts  fabricated  by  Fairchild. 


A. 2. 2. 4  Tha  Chips 

A. 2. 2. 4.1  Digital  Correlator 

The  digital  correlator  is  a  12 9 -stage  by  4 -bit  correlator 
configured  as  four  3 2 -stage  by  4-bit  sections.  Each  stage 
correlates  two  bits  of  in-phase  data  and  two  bits  of 
quadratura-phaaa  data  with  a  single  reference  bit.  By 
proper  scaling  of  the  sections,  tha  chip  may  be 

reconfigured  as  a  64-stage  by  8-bit  correlator  with  each 
stage  correlating  with  four  bits  of  in-phase  and  four  bits 
of  quadrature-phase  data.  The  length  of  each  section  may 
be  selected  to  be  from  2  stages  to  32  stages  in  steps 
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of  guadrature-phase  data.  The  length  of  aaeh  aaction  say 
be  selected  to  ba  from  2  stages  to  32  stages  in  steps 
of  2.  A  magnitude  circuit  ia  available  at  aaeh  aaotion 
for  noncoherent  correlation.  A  threshold  oirouit  ia 
provided  on  aaeh  chip.  The  chips  are  configured  by  phasing 
data  to  internal  control  registers  over  the  ayatea  command 
date-bus.  Correlator  ohips  may  be  oaaoaded  to  form 
correlators  with  lengths  of  up  to  10,912  stages. 


A. 2. 2. 4 .1.1  Built-in  Teat  for  the  Correlator  Chip 

The  correlator  uses  both  aet/soan  and  signature  analysis 
for  its  built-in  test.  St eh  correlator  section  usee 
signature  analysis.  The  signal  register  is  configured  as  a 
32  s<.age  pattern  generator  and  the  reference  register  as  a 
32  bit  signature  analyser.  Initial  patterns  may  be  loaded 
into  the  pattern  generator  and  signature  analyser  over  the 
command  databuc.  The  number  of  docks  in  th^  test  are 
controlled  externally  by  a  TEST  pin  input.  Communications 
between  the  sections  on  the  chip  and  additional  circuitry 
(such  as  the  threshold  detection  circuit)  are  tested  by 
set/scan.  The  input  and  output  registers  are  linked 
together  as  a  long  setscan  chain.  Data  may  be  input  to 
this  chain  over  the  system  command  databus.  The  data  is 
then  processed  (controlled  by  the  TEST  pin) .  Results  are 
read  back  through  the  command  databus  to  the  control 
processor.  In  both  tests,  the  control  processor  checks  the 
results  against  known  good  results.  Fault  simulation 
indicates  a  coverage  of  better  than  95%. 


A. 2. 2. 4. 2  The  Algebraic  Encoder/ Decoder  Chip 

Tho  Encoder/Decoder  chip  possesses  processing  elements 
capable  of  encoding  and  decoding  all  primitive  binary 
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Bose-Chaudhuri-Hoequenghem  (BCK)  codes,  Including 
Solomon  codes,  up  to  length  64,  with  32  data  bits.  Data 
may  ba  paaaad  through  tha  chip  althar  by  dedicated  data 
pina  or  tha  command  da  tabus.  Tha  aight-bit  oommand  databus 
oonnaeta  tha  chip  to  tha  oontrol  preeasaor  and  la  uaad 
for  chip  configuration  and  taat  oommand*. 

A. 2. 2. 4. 2.1  Built-In  Taat  for  tha  Algabraio  Bnoodar/ 
Decoder  Chip 

All  of  tha  registers  on  tha  chip,  exeept  for  aoma  of  thoaa 
in  tha  taat  circuitry,  ara  inoludad  in  ona  of  3  aat/aoan 
ohaina.  Tha  aat/aoan  chains  ara  loaded  ovar  tha  command 
databua  by  tha  controlling  prooaaaor.  Tha  taat  la  than 
initiatad  by  a  oommand  aant  ovar  tha  bus.  On-board 
circuit*  tlma  tha  taat.  Statua  bita  report  raaulta  of 

tha  taat.  Tha  aat/aoan  registers  may  also  ba  read  to 
help  iaolata  faults.  Fault  coverage  information  was  not 
available. 


A. 2. 2. 4. 3  Signal  Tracking  Subsystem  Chip  (STS) 

This  chip  contains  one  tracking  loop  which.  may  be 
configured  for  phase  frequency  or  code  tracking.  Also,  one 
pseudo-random  noise  (PN)  sequence  generator  and  a 
code/ sample  clot-V  are  on-board.  Tvo  or  more  chips  are 
required  for  most  applications.  The  chips  are  programmable 
to  handle  a  wide  range  of  signal  tracking  requirements. 

A. 2. 2. 4. 3.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Signal  Tracking 

Subsystem  Chip 

Set/scan  ard  signature  analysis  are  both  used  for  the  STS 
chip.  Tests  are  initiated  by  a  control  processor  with 


nonivli  ovn  tha  control  da tabus,  Moults  too  rood  by  tho 
controlling  prooonoor  and  compared  to  known  good  results. 
Fault  oovorsgs  information  vss  not  available. 


A. 2. 2. 4. 4  Electro-Optical  Signal  Processor 

This  part  was  originally  an  in-house  pro j sot.  It  was 
recently  picked  up  for  support  by  the  VHSic  program.  As  a 
result,  no  information  was  available. 


A. 2. 2. 4. 5  Configurable  Gate  Array 

This  part  was  originally  an  in-house  project.  Xt  was 
recently  picked  up  for  support  by  the  VHSIC  program.  As  a 
result,  no  information  vas  available  in  the  documents 
examined. 


A. 2. 2. 5  System  Test  Procedure 

These  chips  are  designed  to  operate  in  a  system  which  is 
controlled  by  a  microprocessor  or  other  smart  controller. 
The  same  databus  used  to  program  the  chips  '  for  a 
particular  configuration  (which  configuration  may  be 
changed  on-line)  is  used  to  control  the  testing  of  the 
parts.  The  actual  testing  must  be  done  off-line  (that  is, 
during  time  periods  when  data  is  not  beihg  transmitted  or 
received) .  The  testing  is  initiated  by  transmitting  a 
command  to  put  the  parts  in  the  self  test  mode.  At  this 
time  their  set/scan  registers  may  be  initialised  for  the 
test.  An  externally  supplied  tiuinr  signal  is  used  to 
begin  the  test  process.  At  the  end  of  the  test,  results 
are  read  by  the  controlling  processor  and  compared  to 
stored  values  of  the  correct  results. 
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A. 2. 3.1  The  Chipset 


Chip  Complexity  Technology  Status 

(Mo*  Transistors) 

complex  Multiply  100, cuo  MHOS  Many 

ft  ftoeusulata  dslivsrad 

to  DoD 


A. 2. 3. 2  Qanaral 

Tha  IBM  chipset  consist*  of  just  ona  part,  tha  Cosplax 
Multiply  ft  Aoouxulata  (CHk)  Ship*  Tha  cm  ohip  eat  perform 
loo  Billion  xultiplioationa  par  seoond.  Four  16  by  16 
multipliers  with  accumulators,  each  with  a  24-bit  output, 
ara  available  on  ohip  for  real  or  ooaplax  Multiplication 
and  addition,  100  million  real  or  25  million  complex 
operations  par  second  may  ha  performed*  Each  subsection 
(containing  multiplication  and  addition  circuitry) 
operates  at  12.5  ms  real  or  6.25  ms  complex  rates. 


A.  2. 3. 3  Technology  Insertion 

The  systems  which  heve  been  targeted  for  the  X0N  chip  ere 
the  AN/UYS-1  sonobuoy  signal  processor  used  on  tha 
Locfchaed  P-3C  end  S-3A  aircraft  end  the  IBH/SiXorsXy  Lamps 


A. 2. 9. 4  Built-In  Teat  tor  tho  Complex  Multiply  and 
Accumulate  chip 


Signature  analysis  using  a  lsvsl  ssnsitivs  soon  Assign  and 
on-chip  aonitoring  ars  usaA  for  built-in  test.  Parity  bits 
ars  availabls  on  all  chip  interfaces.  AdAar  ovarflow  and 
coaparators  tor  aAjaosnt  aultiplisrs  ars  also  availabls. 
Ths  comparator  may  bs  usaA  whan  spars  sactiona  ars 
availabls  in  ths  application.  Errors  are  raoordad  in  a  10- 
bit  register  anA  one  of  three  interrupt  requests  is 
generated:  one  tor  parity  errors  (INTI) ,  one  tor  ooapare 
errors  (INT2)  and  one  tor  overtlov  errors  (INT3) .  The  ohip 
is  stopped  on  the  detection  of  an  error.  All  of  the 
latches  on  the  chip  are  connected  to  fora  16  scan  strings.  A 
20-bit  pattern  generator  feeds  all  of  the  scan  strings. 
Results  of  the  test  are  formed  in  a  16-bit  signature 
analysar.  This  test  has  a  fault  coverage  of  over  90%. 


A.2.3.3  System  Test  Procedures 

Two  types  of  testing  are  available  on  the  chip,  on-line 
and  off-line.  The  off-line  test  requires  that  the  system 
not  be  using  the  CKA  for  calculations  during  the  test 
procedure.  This  is  when  the  signature  test  is  performed. 
Zt  is  typically  performed  during  pover-up  procedures,  but 
may  also  be  performed  periodically  if  the  system 
schedules  periods  during  which  health  status  is  determined. 
The  on-line  tests  are  performed  during  normal  operation. 
The  inputs  and  outputs  to  the  chip  include  parity  bits. 
Most  I/O  failures  eventually  lead  to  parity  failure.  The 
on-line  test  may  be  used  when  the  system  design  results  in 
spare  multiply  and  accumulate  sections  being  available. 
The  rosults  of  adjacent  sections  aro  compared.  If  they  do 
not  match,  the  test  has  failed.  Failure  of  any  of  the 
above  tests  results  in  an  interrupt  request  being 


fumtaA.  At  that  paint  it  in  up  to  thn  control  proeosnor 
to  take  appropriate  notion* 


A* a. 4  Texas  Xnetruasnts 


A. a. 4.1  The  chipset 

Chip  Coaplexity  Technology  status 

(Ho.  Transistors) 


static  sax 

440,000 

MHOS 

Soso 

delivered 

to  DoD 

Multipath  Switch 

30,000 

Bipolar 

Soso 

delivered 

to  DOD 

Array  Controller/ 
Sequencer 

120,000 

Bipolar 

Under 

test 

Vector  Arithsatic 
Logio  Unit 

SS,000 

Bipolar 

Under 

test 

Vootor  Address 

Generator 

130,000 

Bipolar 

xn 

layout 

Data  Processor  Unit 

190,000 

Bipolar 

In  final 
design 

General  Buffer  unit 

130,000 

Bipolar 

In  final 
design 

Device  interface 

190,000 

Bipolar 

In  final 

A. 2 .4.2  Central 


Four  of  the  a even  chip*  are  designed  for  use  in  an  array 
processor  for  high  spaad  signal  processing.  The  other 
three  chips  may  be  used  in  &  standard  1750A  type 
processor. 


A. 2. 4. 3  Technology  Insertion 

The  systems  which  have  been  targeted  for  the  Texas 
Instruments  chip  set  are  a  MIL-STD-1750A  data  processor, 
the  launch  and  leave  guided  bomb,  the  Hellfire  air  to 
surface  missile  guidance  system,  TOW- 2  antitank  missile 
guidance  subsystem  improvement,  the  Army  LHX  helicopter 
central  processor,  the  Army  M-l  tank  fire  control  system 
processor  and  the  Integrated  Communication  Navigation 
Identification  Avionics  (ICNIA)  program. 


A. 2. 4. 4  The  Chips 


A. 2. 4. 4.1  Static  RAM 

The  Static  RAM  is  a  72  kilobit  Random  Access  Memory 
configured  as  an  8K  by  9  bit  memory.  It  has  a  parity 
generator  and  checker  built  in.  The  ninth  bit  is  the 
parity  bit.  It  features  write  protection  circuitry  for 
blocks  of  IX  words  and  pipelined  operations  to  improve 
throughput. 
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A. 2. 4. 4. 1.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Static  RAM 


The  only  built-in  test  feature  on  the  RAM  chip  is  the 
parity  generator/checker  circuitry. 


A. 2. 4. 4. 2  Multipath  Switch 

The  Multipath  Switch  contains  a  programmable  crossbar 
multiplexer  capable  Of  providing  up  to  six  one-way  paths 
between  six  4-bit  memory  ports  end  six  4-bit  processor 
ports.  Up  to  six  independent  bus-to-bua  connections  per 
clock  cycle  are  possible. 


A. 2. 4. 4. 2.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Multipath  Switch 

On-chip  self  testing  is  provided  using  signature  analysis. 
If  a  result  disagrees  with  the  predetermined  fault- free 
signature,  an  error  bit  is  set.  Fault  coverage  (excluding 
I/O  circuitry)  Is  expected  to  exceed  99  percent. 


A. 2. 4. 4. 3  Array  Controller/Sequencer  (AC/S) 

The  AC/S  chip  provides  microprogram  addresses  for  64K 
words  of  external  memory  or  2K  words  of  internal  mask- 
programmable  ROM.  It  operates  at  a  25  Mils  rate.  Capability 
for  sequential  addressing,  conditional  or  unconditional 
branching  and  subroutine  call  linking  and  return  through  a 
16-deep  stack  are  provided. 
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A. 2. 4. 4. 3.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Array  Controller/ 

Sequencer  Chip 

On-Chip  self  tasting  is  n^.^l'dad  using  signature  analysis. 
If  a  result  dise^se^'s  with  the  predetermined  fault- free 
signj^suref'/^’an  error  bit  is  set.  A  microcode  test  checks 
instructions  and  all  of  the  AC/S  functions.  This  test 
is  also  compressed  using  signature  analysis.  Fault 

coverage  (excluding  I/O  circuitry)  is  expected  to  exceed 
99  percent. 

A. 2. 4. 4. 4  The  Vector  Arithmetic  Logic  Unit  (VALU) 

The  VALU  is  a  high  performance  computation  unit  optimized 
for  signal  processing  applications.  It  forms  part  of  a 
configurable  arithmetic  pipeline  which  includes  a  16  by  16 
multiplier,  a  44-bit  adder/ subtracter  and  a  16-bit  full 
capability  arithmetic  logic  unit.  It  uses  an  external  RON 

microcode,  making  modifications  to  the  code  structure 
straight  forward.  While  it  does  not  perform  floating  point 
operations,  it  supports  them  with *9  opcodes. 


A. 2. 4. 4. 4.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Vector  Arithmetic 
Logic  Unit 

On-chip  self  testing  is  provided  using  signature  analysis. 
If  a  result  disagrees  with  the  predetermined  fault- free 
signature,  an  error  bit  is  set.  Fault  coverage  (excluding 
I/O  circuitry)  is  expected  to  exceed  99  percent. 


A.2.4.4.5  Victor  Address  Generator  (VAG)  Chip 

The  VAG  chip  is  a  high  speed,  16-bit  address  generator 
which  is  optimized  for  use  with  highly  regular  data 
structures  such  as  arrays.  A  full  16 -bit  ALU  (Arithmetic 
Logic  Unit)  is  provided  for  calculations  including 
addresses  and  other  operands.  It  can  handle  sequential 
addressing,  bit  reversed  addressing  (for  Fast  Fourier 
Transforms  (FFT) ) ,  indexed  addressing  and  data  directed 
addressing. 


A. 2. 4. 4. 5.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Vector  Address 
Generator 

On-chip  self  testing  is  provided  using  signature  analysis. 
If  a  result  disagrees  with  the  predetermined  fault-free 
signature,  an  error  bit  is  set.  Fault  coverage  (excluding 
I/O  circuitry)  is  expected  to  exceed  99  percent.  This  test 
requires  6250  clocks  or  one  fourth  of  a  millisecond  to 
run. 


A. 2. 4. 4. 6  Data  Processor  Unit  (DFU) 

The  Data  Processor  Unit  is  a  general  p1  rpose 
microprocessor  for  the  1750A  instruction  set.  It  operates 
at  speeds  to  25  MHz  with  a  maximum  throughput  at  25  MHz 
predicted  to  be  two  to  four  MIPS  with  the  DIAS  mix.  It  can 
perform  a  register  to  register  add  in  40  nanoseconds  and  a 
16-bit  multiply  in  440  nanoseconds.  It  has  three 
programmable  timers. 
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A. 2. 4. 4. 6.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Data  Processor  Unit 

on-chip  self  tasting  ia  provided  using  aignatura  analysis. 
If  a  rasult  disagrees  with  tha  pradatarminad  fault- fraa 
aignatura,  an  arror  bit  ia  set.  Fault  covaraga  (excluding 
I/O  circuitry)  is  axpaetad  to  axcaad  99  parcant. 


A. 2. 4. 4. 7  Ganaral  Buffar  Unit  (6BU) 

Tha  GBU  is  a  bus  couplar  usad  batwaan  tha  memory  bus 
(MBUS)  and  tha  aystam  bus  (SBUS) . 


A. 2. 4. 4. 7.1  Built-In  Tast  for  tha'  Ganaral  Buffar  Unit 

On-chip  self  tasting  is  providad  using  signature  analysis. 
If  a  rasult  disagrees  with  tha  predetermined  fault-free 
signature,  an  arror  bit  ia  sat.  Fault  covaraga  (axcluding 
I/O  circuitry)  is  expected  to  exceed  99  percent. 


A. 2. 4. 4. 8  Device  Interface  Unit  (DIU) 

The  DIU  is  a  general  purpose  microprocessor  for  use  as  a 
coprocessor  with  tha  DPU.  It  implements  I/O,  DMA  and 
remote  multiprocessing  operations.  It  operates  at  speeds  to 
25  MHs  and  has  16  interrupt  levels.  It  is  the  same  circuit 
as  the  DPU  but  uses  a  different  microcode. 

A. 2. 4. 4. 8.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Device  Interface  Unit 

On-chip  self  testing  is  provided  using  signature  analysis. 
If  a  result  disagrees  with  the  predetermined  fault-free 
signature,  an  arror  bit  is  set.  Fault  coverage  (excluding 
I/O  circuitry)  is  expected  to  exceed  99  percent. 
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A.2.4.S  System  Test  Procedures 

Tests  for  these  chips  ere  controlled  by  sending  commands 
over  the  system  maintenance  bus.  The  signature  analysis 
tests  must  be  performed  off-line.  The  test  results  may  be 
read  over  the  system  maintenance  bus.  if  the  chipset  is 
configured  as  the  system  main  processor,  testing  is 
controlled  by  the  Data  Proceaaor  Unit.  Periodic  testing 
requires  the  availability  of  time  segments  during  which 
the  processor  may  be  freed  from  normal  duties.  All  chips 
report  via  the  system  maintenance  bus  to  the  DPU  which 
stores  the  system  health  information  in  a  status  register. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  DPU  to  act  upon  that 
information. 

Testing  may  also  be  initiated  by  a  separate  processor  over 
the  system  maintenance  bus. 

Fault  simulations  have  not  yet  been  performed  to  verify 
the  high  fault  coverage  predictions. 

/ 

A . 2 . 5  TRW/Motorola 

i 

A.  2. 5.1  The  Chipset 

Chip  Complexity  Technology  Status 

(No.  Transistors) 

Window j Addressable  58,000  Bipolar  Functional 

Memory 

Content  Addressable  66,000  Bipolar  Functional 

Memory 
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Matrix  Switch 

13,500 

Bipolar 

Functional 

Four  Port  Mastery 

50,000 

CMOS 

Functional 

Multiplier/ 

Accumulator 

42,000 

Bipolar 

Under  Test 

Microcontroller 

25,000 

Bipolar 

In  Fab¬ 
rication 

Register  Arithmetic 
Logic  Unit 

36,000 

Bipolar 

In  Fab¬ 
rication 

Address  Generator 

34,000 

Bipolar 

In  Fab* 

rication 

Convolutional 

Decoder 

73,000 

Bipolar 

In  Design 

Convolver 

74,000 

CMOS 

In  Fab¬ 
rication 

Past  Fourier 

Transform  Arithmetic 

Unit 

50,000 

CMOS 

Layout 

Complete 

FFT  Control  Unit 

60,000 

CMOS 

In  Design 

Configurable  Gate 

26,900 

CMOS 

In  Design 

Array 

A,  2.5.2  General 

The  TRW/Motorola  chip  sat  Is  designed  for  use  In 
electronic  warfare  and  extra* *ly  high  frequency  satellite 
communications . 
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A. 2*5*3  Technology  Insertion 


The  system*  which  have  been  targeted  for  the  TRW/Motorola 
chipset  are  s  programmable  signal  processor  for  ICNIA,  a 
general  purpose  programmable  signal  processor,  the  AN/ALG- 
131  airborne  jammer  pod  improvement  program,  INEWS 
(Integrated  Electronic  Warfare  system)  and  a  next 
generation  military  satellite. 


A.2.5.4  The  Chips 

A. 2. 5. 4.1  Window  Addressable  Memory  (WAN) 

The  WAM  chip  allows  incoming  data  to  be  examined  through 
eight  different  adjustable  "windows"  simultaneously  to 
determine  if  certain  variables  fall  in  the  range  of  values 
viewed  through  the  windows.  It  provides  an  eight-way 
sorting  action. 

A. 2. 5. 4. 1.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  WAM 

Information  on  the  WAM  was  not  included  in  the  chip's 
specification  document. 


A. 2. 5. 4. 2  Content  Addressable  Memory  (CAM) 

CAM  allows  a  string  of  input  data  bits,  called  a  vector, 
wo  be  compared  with  previously  stored  data.  A  vector  may 
be  divided  into  fields,  permitting  searches  for  matchis  in  a 
number  of  ways. 
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A. 2. 3.4. 2.1  Built-In  Teat  for  the  Content  Addressable 
Memory 

Set/ scan  is  provided  through  a  maintenance  notwork  node. 
Data  ie  loaded  into  the  chip,  which  may  then  be  single 
stepped.  The  resulting  data  ie  then  read  out  to  see  if  it 
was  correctly  processed.  Information  on  the  maintenance 
network  node  is  included  in  section  A. 2. 5. 5. 


A. 2. 5. 4. 3  Matrix  Switch 

The  Matrix  Switch  is  an  eight-input  eight-output  4-deep 
crossbar  switch  capable  of  operating  at  25  MHz.  It 
switches  resources  and  data  between  memories,  arithmetic 
units,  the  address  generator,  etc. 


A. 2. 5. 4. 3.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Matrix  Switch 

Set/ scan  is  provided  through  a  maintenance  network  node. 
Data  is  loaded  into  the  chip,  which  may  then  be  single 
stepped.  The  resulting  data  is  then  read  orn.  to  see  if  it 
was  correctly  processed.  Information  on  the  maintenance 
network  node  is  included  in  section  A. 2. 5. 5. 


A. 2. 5. 4. 4  Fcur  Port  Memory 

The  Four  Port  Memory  is  designed  to  read  two  independent 
addresses  and  write  two  independent  addresses  each  clock 
cycle.  It  is  configured  as  1024  4-bit  words  with 
pipelining  and  both  synchronous  and  asynchronous  modes  of 
operation. 
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A. 2. 9. 4. 4.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Four  Fort  Memory 

Set/soon  i*  provided  through  *  maintenance  network  nod*. 
Dot*  is  leaded  into  the  chip,  which  sty  than  ha  single 
stepped.  The  reacting  data  ia  then  real  out  ts  see  if  it 
waa  correctly  processed.  Information  on  tne  maintenance 
network  node  is  include  in  section  A.2.5.M. 


A.  2. 5. 4.*  Multiplier/ Accumulator  (MAC) 

The  MAC  chip  computes  sums  of  products  and  accumulate* 
intermediate  data. 


A. 2. 3.4. s.i  Built-In  Test  for  the  Multiplier  Accumulator 

Set/scan  is  provided  through  a  maintenance  network  node. 
Data  is  loaded  into  the  chip,  which  may  then  be  single 

stepped.  The  resulting  data  is  then  read  out  to  see  if  it 
was  correctly  processed.  Information  on  the  maintenance 
network  node  is  included  in  section  A.2.5.5. 

A. 2. 5. 4. 6  Microcontroller 

The  microcontroler  provides  microinstruction  sequencing 
control.  Xt  generates  a  16-bit  address. 

A.2.S.4.C.1  3uilt-Xn  Test  for  ths  Microcontroller 

Set/ scan  is  provided  through  a  maintenance  network  node. 
Data  is  loadad  into  the  chip,  which  nay  than  ba  single 
stepped.  The  resulting  data  is  then  raad  out  to  see  if  it 
was  correctly  processed.  Information  on  the  maintenance 

network  node  is  included  in  section  A. 2. E.5 


A. 2.8. 4.7  Register  Arithmetic  Logio  Unit  (SAW) 


Tne  RAW  implements  18-bit  arithmetic  i»d  boolean 
Emotions.  tingle  chip  double  precision  is  supported . 
Hultiohip  Multiple  prooision  is  supported  (with  less  of 
■peed  frcn  the  28  KBs  single  chip  operation) .  The  chip 
oontains  feature*  vhioh  facilitate  floating  point 
operations. 


A.2.8.4.7.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Register  Arithmetic 
Logio  Unit 

Set/soan  is  provided  through  a  maintenance  network  node. 
Data  is  loaded  into  one  chip,  which  nay  then  be  single 
■tapped.  The  resulting  data  is  then  read  out  to  see  if  it 
was  correctly  processed.  Information  on  the  maintenance 
network  nude  is  included  in  section  A. 2. 8. 8. 


A.i.5.4.8  Address  Generator  (AO) 

The  AO  chip  is  a  slave  processor  vhioh  generates  sequence* 
of  18-bit  addresses  (one  address  in  each  clock  cycle)  for 
quick  access  to  data  structures. 


A. 2. 5. 4. 8.1  Built-In  Tsst  for  tho  Address  Generator 

Set/soan  ia  provided  through  a  maintenance  network  node. 
Data  ia  loaded  into  the  ehip,  which  may  than  be  airyle 
stepped.  The  resulting  data  ia  than  read  out  to  car  If  it 
was  correctly  processed.  Information  on  ths  maintenance 
network  node  is  included  in  section  A. 2. 5.5. 


A. a. S. 4.»  Convolutional  Decoder 


Information  on  tho  convolutional  Dooodor  woo  not  inoludod 
in  tha  ohipo  spool f loot ion. 


A.2.S.4.10  Convolvor 

information  on  tho  convolvor  woo  not  inoludod  in  tho  ohlpa 
spool float ion. 


A. a. S. 4. 11  Foot  Fourior  Transform  Arlthmotio  Unit 

Information  on  tho  Fast  Fourior  Transform  Arlthmotio  Unit 
was  not  included  in  tho  chips  spool*  lost  ion. 


A. 2 .5.4.12  FFT  Control  Unit 

Information  on  tho  FFT  Control  unit  was  not  inoludod  in 
tho  chips  specification . 


A. 2.5. 4. 13  Configurable  oats  Array 

Information  on  tho  Configurable  Goto  Array  was  not 
inoludod  in  tho  chips  spool float ion. 


Ar2.5.5  System  Tost  Procedure 

Bach  chip  has  a  maintenance  network  node  (HNN) .  The 
purpose  of  tho  node  is  to  extract  command  information  and 
data  from  a  serial  inpuc  stream  and  initiate  a  response  to 
that  command.  All  of  the  registers  and  flip-flops  on  each 
chip,  except  those  in  the  MNH  itself,  are  configurable  for 
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inclusion  in  a  Nl/ttom  loop  which  is y  bo  loaded  from 
rnm.  The  sesn  nods  provide*  readout  without  altering 
contents  of  tho  ohip.  iyttn  toots  oust  control  the 
notes  of  the  Ship  with  tho  proper  josmand  stream  and 
Ohio  to  interpret  tho  rooults  obtained  from  ony  tost* 


A.2.6  Meatinghcuae/Keti''nul 


Chip 

Complexity 
(Mo.  Translator) 

Technology 

status 

Static  MM 

400,000 

CMOS 

4QS4 

Pipeline  Arithmetic 
Unit 

133,000 

CMOS 

loss 

Extended  Arithmetic 
unit  Multiplier 

92,000 

CMOS 

loss 

General  Purpose 

Controller 

79,000 

CMOS 

1QSS 

10,000  gate  Gate 
Array 

40,000 

CMOS 

IQS  5 

Enhanced  Extended 

Arithmetic  unit 

Not  Avail. 

CMOS 

Deferred 

A*  2. 6.2  Gonoral 


Tho  chipoot  performs  5  function*: 
arithmetic  vector  processing. 


1)  Complex  number 

2)  Vector-scalar 


?i  f  I 


processing, 

Hierarchical 


bulk 


3)  Floating 
multiprocessor 


point  data  processing, 
lyatu  control  and 


4) 

8) 


Technology  Insertion 

Tha  systems  vhioh  hava  baan  targeted  for  tha 
Weatinghouae/Naticnal  cMpsat  ara  an  airboma  RADAR  signal 
prooassor,  an  electro-optical  signal  proeasaor  wor  tbs  M-l 
tank,  air  dtfanaa  RADAR  firs  contro*.  system,  tha  avionios 
auita  for  tha  LHX  helioopter,  tha  Uf-AF/Boeing  t-3A  RADAR, 
an  adranood  power  management  ayataa  for  alaatronic 
warfare,  a  KIL-STD-1750A  ganaral  purpose  computer,  a 
tactical  air  control  oantar  and  an  advanoad  programmable 
signal  proeassor  for  retrofit  into  APO-68  RADAR  usad  in 
tha  Qanaral  Dynamics  F-14. 


A.a.C.4  Tha  Chips 

A.2. 8.4.1  Tha  Static  RAM 

Tha  64K-bit  statio  RAM  is  configured  as  8X  vorda  of  8 
bits.  It  features  a  25  nanosecond  aooaas/ cycle  time. 


A. 2. 6. 4.1.1  Built-In  Test  for  tha  8K  by  8-hit  Statio  RAM 
No  built-in  test  provisions  ara  provided. 

A. 2. 6. 4. 2  Pipeline  Arithmetic  Unit  (PAU) 


Tha  PAU  performs  high  spaed  vector-efficient  operations. 
Soma  of  tha  possible  functions  performed  ara  FFT, 


recursive  filtering,  transversal  filtering,  matched 

filtering,  convolutional  filtering,  spectrum  shifting, 
weighting  end  band  limited  interpolation.  . 

f 

A. 2. 6. 4. 2.1  Built-In  Test  tor  the  Pipelined  Arithmetic 

Unit 

The  chip  is  divided  into  test  cells  of  up  to  5000 
equivalent  gates,  bach  test  cell  has  test  registers  at  all 
of  its  inputs  and  outputs.  A  special  test  bus  (TBUS)  is 
used  to  control  testing.  Simulation  information  was  not 
available. 


A.  2. 6. 4. 3  The  Extended  Arithmetic  Unit  Multiplier 

The  Extended  Arithmetic  Unit  Multiplier  provides  high 
speed  fixed  and  floating  point  multiply  and  divide 
operations.  It  uses  MIL-STD-1750A  formats  and  can  also 
handle  the  Westinghouse  64-bit  floating  point  format. 
Pipelining  provides  the  capability  of  providing  a  result 
every  40  nanoseconds. 


A. 2. 6. 4. 3.1  Built-In  Test 

Unit 

The  chip  is  divided  into 
equivalent  gates.  Each  test 
of  its  inputs  and  outputs, 
used  to  control  testing, 
available. 


for  the  Pipelined  Arithmetic 

test  cells  of  up  to  5000 
cell  has  test  registers  at  all 
A  special  test  bus  (TBUS)  is 
Simulation  information  was  not 
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A. 2. 6. 4. 4  The  General  Purpose  Controller 

The  General  Purpose  Controller  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
the  microprogrammed  control  element  within  a  signal 
processor,  embedded  processor  or  general  purpose 
processor.  It  addresses  up  to  262K  words  (16  bits  per 
word)  of  memory.  It  features  a  40  nanosecond  cycle  (25 
MHz)  and  has  a  design  goal  of  3  million  instructions  per 
second  (MIPS) ,  Digital  Avionics  Instruction  Set  (DAIS) 
mix,  for  a  MIL-STD-1750A  computer  configuration. 


A. 2. 6. 4. 4.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  General  Purpose 

Controller 

The  chip  is  divided  into  test  cells  of  up  to  5000 
equivalent  gates.  Each  test  cell  has  test  registers  at  all 
of  its  inputs  and  outputs.  A  special  test  bus  (TBUS)  is 
used  to  control  testing.  Simulation  information  was  not 
available. 


A. 2. 6. 4. 5  The  Gate  Array 

The  gate  array  contains  the  functional  equivalent  of  7,904 
4'  ^2-* input  NAND  gates.  It  has  160  bonding  pads  and  46  input, 
output  and  76  bidirectional  buffers. 

A. 2. 6. 4. 5.1  Built-In  Test  for  the  Gate  Array 

The  entire  gate  array  is  treated  as  a  single  test  cell. 
All  of  the  inputs  and  outputs  pass  through  test  registers 
which  may  be  controlled  by  the  test  circuitry.  A  special 
test  bus  (TBUS)'  is  used  to  control  testing. 
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A. 2. 6. 4. 6  The  Enhanced  Extended  Arithmetic  Unit 

Tha  Enhanced  Extended  Arithmetic  Unit  providee  a  16-bit 
multiply  with  a  3 2 -bit  product,  3 2 -bit  floating  point 
addition  and  subtraction  in  3  clock  cycles  (including 
denormalization  and  normalization) ,  and  provides  support 
for  arithmetic  operations  on  32-bit  integers  and  48-bit 
floating  point  values.  A  16-bit  add/ subtract  is  performed 
in  1  clock  cycle.  A  32  deep  16-bit  stack  is  available. 
Features  are  available  to  facilitate  double  precision  (64- 
bit)  floating  point,  single  and  double  precision  complex 
operations  and  floating  complex  operations. 

9  ' 

A. 2. 6. 4. 6.1  Built-In  Test  fed1  the  Enhanced  Extended 

Arithmetic  Unit 

i 

* 

The  chip  is  divided  into  test  cells  of  up  to  5000 
equivalent  gates.  Each  test  cell  has  test  registers  at  all 
of  its  inputs  and  outputs.  A  special  test  bus  (TBUS)  is 
used  to  control  testing.  Simulation  information  was  not 
available. 


A. 2. 6. 5  System  Test  Procedures 

Each  chip  in  the  chipset  (except  for  the  RAM)  has  an  on¬ 
board  BIT  controller  microcell  which  controls  all  testing 
within  the  chip.  It  operates  on  commands  and  data  it 
receives  over  the  test  bus  (TBUS) .  BIT  controllers  on 
separate  chips  within  a  system  will  test  the  connections 
and  I/O  buffers  in  paths  between  the  chi|*s. 

The  processor  controlling  the  test  bus  depends  upon  the 
system  design.  It  would  appear  that  this  system  would  have 
difficulty  fully  testing  itself.  A  separate  test 
processor  may  therefore  be  necessary. 
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A. 3  CONCLUSIONS 


The  schedules  for  the  VHSIC  Phase  I  contractors  Indicate  a 
deadline  for  the  operational  brassboards  at  the  end  of 
1985.  Delivery  of  100  parts  of  each  chip  in  the  chipset 
are  also  due  at  that  time.  However,  there  are  concerns 
that  the  yields  will  be  so  low  that  some  parts  may  cost  as 
much  as  $5,000.  To  combat  this,  the  program  office 
recently  funded  yield  enhancement  programs  to  each 
contractor.  These  programs  cost  a  total  of  $15  million  for  a 
32  month  effort.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  parts  in 
reasonable  quantities  will  not  be  available  until  mid  1987. 
However,  all  of  the  chip  specifications  should  be  stable 
enough  for  design  purposes  by  mid  1985,  and  parts  may  be 
available  in  small  quantities  by  the  end  of  1985.  What  does 
the  VHSIC  program  buy  us?  The  Hughes  VHSIC  digital 
correlator  replaces  a  32-stage,  5  MHz  part  which  uses 
analog  summing  that  has  limited  cascadability.  This 
correlator  also  performs  the  magnitude  calculations  and 
threshold  detection  that  previously  were  done  off -chip.  It 
offers  five  times  the  processing  power  and  four  times  the 
speed  of  the  part  it  replaces.  It  also  may  be  configured 
for  a  wider  variety  of  applications,  including  very  long 
correlations.  Four  times  faster  at  one  fifth  of  the  area 
means  the  part  has  20  times  the  capability  of  current 
parts . 

The  VHSIC  program  has  stressed  making  the  parts  general 
purpose.  Various  applications  will  not  use  all  of  the 
features  on  a  chip.  The  end  result  of  this  is  that  some  of 
the  possible  processing  gain  is  lost.  However,  another 
goal  of  the  program  was  to  make  general  purpose  VHSIC 
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maeroeeils  Available  which  way  ba  used  in  naw  chip 
designs .  These  chip*  nay  ba  made  aore  special  purpose  and 
use  only  these  cells  which  are  needed.  Chip  design  tools 
developed  on  the  vhsxc  program  will  simplify  the  design 
of  those  semicuston  ports. 


APPENDIX  B 


HAMMING  CODES  DESCRIPTION 


Hamming  codas  ara  a  class  of  generalised  parity  check  codas 
usually  used  for  single  error  correction.  They  can  also 
provide  a  greater  level  of  error  detection  than  a  standard 
parity  check  code  and  additional  levels  of  error  correction, 
at  added  hardware  cost.  Assume  that  there  are  q  information 
bits  which  we  want  to  protect  with  a  Hamming  code.  In  this 
case,  c  check  bits  must  be  added  where  c  is  determined  by  the 
condition  that: 

c 

2  >  q  +  c  +  1 

The  result  is  a  [q  +  c]  -  bit  word.  The  check  bits  are  placed 
in  the  word  so  that  error  correction  is  easy  to  do.  That  is, 
if  the  [q+c]  -  bit  word  is  given  by: 


b  b  b 

q+c  q+c-1 ...  3 


b 

2 


then  the  c  check  bits  are  placed  in  the  positions  Bi  ,  where  i 
■  2  for  j-0,  1,  2,  .  .  .,  c-1.  The  values  of  the  bits  are 
determined  such  that  they  insure  that  the  parity  sum  equals  0 
for  error  free  words.  There  are  two  steps  to  defining  the 
parity  equations . 


Step  One:  Integer  Sets 

Define  P  to  be  the  collection  of  integers  whose  binary 
representation  has: 


a.  c  or  fewer  bits 

b.  The  j-th  bit  equal  to  1 
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Construct  these  sets  for  j«l  to  c. 

Step  two:  Parity  Squat ions 
The  parity  sums  are  then  defined  by: 

r  ■  Sb  for  k€P#k<q  +  c 

J  *  J 

where  the  o  equation#  *re  given  for  j-1,  .  .  . ,  c.  The  value 
of  the  check  bit  is  selected  so  that  the  parity  equation  r  -0 
is  satisfied  for  j«lf  c.  This  gives  a  unique  result 

sineS  each  of  the  parity  sums  contains  exactly  one  of  the 
check  bits  and  no  check  bit  appears  in  more  than  ona  parity 
sum. 

EXAMPLE 

If  va  are  given  4  information  bits,  than  q  -  4  and  c  must  be 

3  so  the  code  word  contains  7  bits  with  the  check  bits  at 

locations  b  #  b  ,  and  b  .  The  three  integer  sets  are  given 
12  4 

by: 

Px  -  {1,  3,  5,  7} 

P2  -  {2,  3,  6,  7} 

P3  -  {4,  5,  6,  7} 

The  three  parity  equations  become: 


vh*r*  +  is  mod  2  addition. 

How,  to  sand  tho  information  bits  1001,  tho  throo  parity 

bits  ara  aalaotad  to  that  aquations  1-3  ara  trua.  Thus  b  ■  o 

b  *  0  and  b  *1.  Tha  tranamittad  word  iaiooiioo. 
2  4 

Supposa  an  arror  oooura  and  tha  word  baoomaa  10  0  1  1  o  1 

(that  la,  bacomaa  a  1) .  Evaluating  tha  thraa  parity  sums 
in  ravaraa  ordar  on  tha  faulty  word  givas  tha  raault: 

r  -1+0+0+1-0 

3 


r  -0+1+0+1-0 
2 

r^-1+1+0+1-1 

Tho  binary  output  of  tha  parity  sum  is  001  or  dacimal  1  which 
corractly  identifies  b^  as  tha  faulty  bit. 
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